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Pierre de Vrahnos left 
Lourdes as he had come, a 
dying man—yet transformed 
by another kind of miracle 


OUR OWN MIRACLE OF LOURDES 


Condensed from The Reader’s Digest 
Marie de Vrahnos, as told to Dorothy Fowler 


APPINESS, I believe, is a 
matter not of circum- 
stances but of personal 


values. Otherwise, how could it be 
that after 24 beautiful years to- 
gether, the happiest year for my 
husband and myself was also our 
most tragic? It began when Pierre 
and I set out from Los Angeles in 
a station wagon carrying his wheel 
chair, bound for Lourdes, France, 
and it ended 12 months later when 
I shipped his body home. 


Until 1953 ours had been a full 
and joyous life. Our restaurant in 
San Marino, Calif., was more than 
a place of business to Pierre; it 
was a way of life. A man of great 
charm and intelligence, holder of 
a Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Athens in Greece, he loved. 
to discuss philosophy and the arts 
with the many gifted personalities 
who made “Pierre’s” a rendezvous. 
His greatest pleasure lay in en- 
couraging aspiring artists, and over. 
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the years he spent a sizable fortune 
at it. 
Pierre’s illness first be- 
we thought his 
feeling weakness was just a 
passing phase for a man of 57. But 
as it grew worse, the endless round 
of doctors and specialists began, 
and by 1954 he was confined to a 
wheel chair. Finally a leading 
neurologist gave me the tragic 
verdict; Pierre was incurably ill 
with amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, 
which caused a degeneration of 
the central motory nervous system. 
He had only a year to live. 
_ I decided not to tell Pierre. He 
was an agnostic, having concluded 
many years before that no organiz- 
ed religion squared with his con- 
cept of the Gospel, and I felt that 
if faced with the neurologist’s ver- 
dict he would have nowhere to 
turn for spiritual comfort. 
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As Pierre outlived the -year al- 
lotted to him, by mid-1955 the 
medical and hospital bills had 
seriously depleted our financial re- 
serves. This too I kept from Pierre, 
since it would only add to the pro- 
found depression that had settled 
upon him. 

At this point my thoughts turned 
toward Lourdes, the Catholic 
shrine famous the world over for 
its miraculous cures of the hope- 
lessly ill. Years before, Franz Wer- 
fel, author of Song of Bernadette, 
the story of the shrine, had become 
our close friend. In fact, Franz had 
finished writing the book in front 
of our restaurant's big fireplace. I 
had listened, fascinated, to his 
stories of the Christlike love and 
patience that invested all the work- 
ers at the shrine. Now Lourdes 
loomed in my mind’ as the one 
hope left for Pierre. 
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It was comparatively easy to 
justify a trip to Europe, since there 
were specialists in Switzerland and 
Vienna who might possibly help 
him. The visit to Lourdes would 
simply fulfill a long-held wish of 
mine. Indifferently, Pierre agreed 
to go. I sold some of our posses- 
sions, bought a small station wagon 
into which I could roll his wheel 
chair, and in January 1956 we set 
out in a mood of hope and antici- 
pation. We drove from California 
to New York, and later from Le 
Havre to Paris. After three days 
there Pierre suddenly said, “I've 
had enough of doctors for a while. 
Let’s go straight to Lourdes.” 

The first night in Lourdes I left 
Pierre at the hotel and, walking 
through the entrance into the 
shrine, felt its aura of love and 
— enfold me. Although Pierre 
elt the same reaction when he 
later visited the shrine with me, he 
remained the chronic agnostic. 
Every day when we returned he 
would talk to anyone who would 
listen, expounding his disbelief in 
religion and miracles. Amazingly, 
no one there argued with him. 
Priests, nuns, pilgrims listened and 
smiled and said nothing. Mean- 
while, though, Pierre’s pall of de- 
pression seemed to deepen. 

About two weeks after our ar- 
rival, a 13-year-old girl was 
brought to the shrine after a suc- 
cession of painful operations had 
removed her legs at the es 
Despite this drastic surgery, her 
condition was pronounced incura- 
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ble by medical authorities. To 
Pierre, loving children as he did, 
it seemed that this poor little suf- 
ferer was simply deluding herself 
with a vain hope of miraculous re- 
covery. In a moment of bitter pes- 
simism he asked the girl if she ex- 


ggg God to give her back her 
egs 


This was so unlike Pierre that I 
was shocked. But the little girl 
smilingly replied that of course 
she didn’t expect that. She had 
been brought to Lourdes to find 
spiritual peace. Then she asked 
Pierre why he, who was so much 
better off than others since he was 
ee pain, was sad and depress- 

That touched Pierre to the 
heart. The next day when they 
broke the ice in the baths at the 
shrine to lower the little girl into 
the water, Pierre joined her. Doc- 
tors had warned that under no 
circumstances should he be allow- 
ed to get wet or chilled, but he 
suffered no ill effects and emerged 
greatly refreshed. 

From that day on Pierre began 
the discovery of true Ko gore 
His wheel chair began the busy 
round that was to continue during 
the year we remained at Lourdes. 
The fact that he was receiving no 
apparent physical benefit did noth- 
ing to dim his radiant spirit. Cheer- 
ing, comforting, encouraging, he 
was once more his natural, under- 
standing self. Meanwhile a change 
was taking place in his religious 
thinking. 
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One day Pierre happened to 
take his daily rnin: 2 in the 
baths at the same time as a young 
Irishman. This lad had been born 
blind, and the greatest specialists 
had been unable to help him. Sud- 
denly, in the baths, he screamed 
and pt his hands across his eyes. 
He had miraculously gained his 
sight, and the dazzling experience 
of light struck him as excruciating 
pain. When he left Lourdes, com- 
pletely healed, he left behind a 
Pierre who had witnessed some- 
thing his agnosticism could not re- 
pudiate. 

A few weeks later, a little boy 
of seven was brought to Lourdes. 
He was completely paralyzed on 
one side, arm and leg withered. 
Five days later, the boy began the 
manifestation of his miracle. Pierre 
watched the withered side grad- 
ually become normal, the flesh of 
the arm and leg fill out and be- 
come whole. 

It was then that Pierre decided 
to become a Catholic. He wanted, 
he said, to be a part of the reli- 
gion he saw ministering to the 
endless stream of suffering pil- 
grims. At Lourdes, he saw Chris- 
tianity at work. Day after day he 
watched pilgrims lovingly cared 
for alien of creed, color or 
race and welcomed with no ques- 
tions as to their ability to pay. 
Such beneficence was the more 
poignant because it was given out 
of a stark poverty of worldly 
goods. We observed that in the 
hospital of 1,000 beds there were 
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not enough blankets to cover the 
sick. 


Pierre was so deeply concerned 
by this lack that he promised the 
nuns of the Order of the Sisters of 
Nevers that he would buy 1,000 
of the best blankets for the hos- 
pital. Our dwindling funds would 


not begin to cover such an outlay, . 


so I stalled, telling him this was 
a business transaction that would 
take considerable time to negotiate 
at such a distance from home. , 

In this period Pierre reached his 
pinnacle of happiness. His wheel 
chair became a focal point around 
which clustered a constantly shift- 
ing circle of friends. In our little 
station wagon we took trips into 
the surrounding country, up into 
the hills, and even the Basque 
shepherds became his friends. 

Strangely enough, I shared 
Pierre’s glowing happiness, even 
though I knew his weakness was 
rapidly progressing and his time 
was short. I alone knew that when 
his illness reached his lungs, mak- 
ing it difficult for him to breathe, 
I must take him to Toulouse where 
I had made srangpments for him 
to go into an iron lung. But I gave 
silent thanks that this miracle of 
spiritual serenity should be Pierre’s 
in a year that otherwise would 
have been hopelessly tragic. ° 

It was in October that an Ameri- 
can boy was brought to Lourdes 
suffering from a cancerous condi- 
tion on one hip and leg. The lad 
was living in our hotel and shortly 
after his arrival he saw Pierre in 
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the lobby. Thumping up to him on 
his crutches, he said, “My name is 
John. What’s yours?” 

An extraordinary friendship de- 
veloped between Pierre and John. 
The two became inseparable. It 
was as though Pierre, who loved 
everyone, loved this little boy in a 
deep and spiritual way that was 
beyond his love for others. 

Then the dread symptoms for 
which I had been watching made 
their appearance. It was time to go 
to Toulouse. When I told Pierre 


about the trip, I think he knew. 


the truth about his condition. He 
asked only that I take him for a 
final visit to the shrine. 

There, in the quiet beauty of 
the Grotto, I heard him pray with 
profound reverence: “I have tried 
to live according to the guidance 
of my highest lights, and it has 
been a full and long life. Now, O 
God, I pray for the little boy John, 
who pd your help. His life still 
lies before him, a life which could 
be of great service. I pray, if it be 
Thy will, take me and restore this 
boy to health.” 

In Toulouse, a few days afte 
entering the iron lung, Pierre be- 
came a Catholic. Three days later, 
on December 1, 1956, he died. But 
for me there was no sadness. How 
could I grieve, knowing that in 
the beautiful year that lay behind 
us Pierre had found what he had 
been searching for? That was his 
miracle at Lourdes. 

Shortly before I left France, I 
learned that Pierre’s prayer for 
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John had been answered. The bo 
returned home from Lourdes wi 
all traces of the cancer gone and 
his hip healing rapidly. 

As I returned to California, Pi- 
erre’s last unfulfilled wish haunted 
me. His promise to the nuns at 
Lourdes of 1,000 blankets was a 
responsibility I could neither for- 
get nor neglect. In Los Angeles’ 

iends rallied to my support. Com- 
mittees were set up to raise funds;. 
the Pepperell Co. of Massachusetts 
agreed to sell me the blankets at 
cost. 

Through the kind efforts of: 
Trans World Airlines, the French 
Line, Air France and _ Roger: 
Bourlé, a French trucker, the 
blankets and I arrived at Lourdes 
on the evening of December 19, 
1957. It was pouring rain, but the 
Bishop, the Monseigneur and all 
the priests, and even our Basque 
shighind friends were on hand to 
welcome me. The nuns at the hos- 
pital were in a fantastic state of 
excitement. Had I, they wanted to 
know, really brought 1,000 blank-. 
ets? Perhaps 100, but surely not. 
1,000? It turned out that there 
were actually 1,009 blankets, and. 
Pepperell’s bonus filled their cup 
to overflowing. 

Pierre’s promise had been kept.: 
And, remembering him in this at- 
mosphere of love and faith, there: 
was in my heart an echo of his 
miracle of Lourdes, sustaining and: 
comforting me so truly that I knew 
there would never be any room 
left for grief. 


the frozen tundra of the 
arctic, the Lapps are 
a hardy and unusual people 


The People 


Who Sold 
the Wind 


ONG, LONG ago, before his- 
I tory began to be recorded, 
a great migration of people 
originated somewhere in Central 
Asia. What caused these families 
to pull up roots and take to an al- 
most endless road can only be 
imagined. Perhaps the reasons are 
found in some unwritten tale of 
war or famine or flood. In any 
event, great masses of mankind 
became wanderers, seeking a 
Promised Land of their own. 
Some of these people trekked 


Father Nevins was elected Vice 
President of the Catholic Press 
Association of the United States 
annual convention May 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


the length of Siberia and made 
their way across what was then a 
land bridge to the North American 
continent. These hardy voyagers 
became the forebears of the 
Eskimo and our own American 


Indians. Other groups traveled 


westward into what is now Russia 
and Europe. Among these migrants 
was one group that settled in 
northern Scandinavia and who are 
known to us today as Lapps. For 
the most part the Mongoloid cast 
to their features has been lost 
through their assimilation of 
Scandinavian blood. But their 


language even to this day bears. 
witness to their Mongol-Tartar 


Living semi-nomadic lives in 
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usual people. In many ways, they 
resemble the American Indians, to 
whom they are cousins. Just as the 
Plains Indian depended on the 
buffalo for survival, Lapp life is 
centered about the reindeer. To 
the needs and whims of this un- 
gainly animal, the Lapp adjusts 
is existence. And it is a free and 
easy existence, like that of the 
Indian. Clocks have little import- 
ance in Lapland. When the mood 
is upon him, the Lapp can sleep 
18 hours a day. Yet when he is on 
the trail with his herd of reindeer, 
he may go for weeks or a month 
with only two or three hours of 
sleep a day. 

Lapland sprawls across that vast 
crescent of land of northern 
Europe that lies between the Arc- 
tic Circle and the Arctic Ocean. It 
traverses four countries — Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Russia. In 
this sparsely populated region of 
mountains, rivers, forests, lakes 
and frozen tundra live some 
40,000 Lapps. A few generations 
ago, anthropologists thought that 
the Lapp people were dying out. 
However, in recent years it has 
been shown through census-taking 
that the European Lapps are on 
the increase. No one knows any- 
of the Russian Lapps. 

‘The Scandinavian Lapps are di- 
vided into three groups. There are 
the poorer Lapps, who lack rein- 


deer, and who live by fishing; 
these are a small minority. The 
second group are the Forest Lapps, 


who have settled down with their 
reindeer, who cultivate small plots, 
and who have adopted the ways 
of modern civilization. The third 
group, the Mountain Lapps, live 
the old nomadic life of their an- 
cestors; their Social Security is 
their reindeer herd; life to them is 
an exhilarating challenge. 

Because of the diverse way of 
life of these three Lapp groups it 
is hard to generalize when talking 
about them. However, since the 
vast majority (two-thirds) live in 
Norway, and since most of these 
are semi-nomadic, they will be the 
subject of this article. 

Not too many years ago, Lapp 
life was governed by tribal sha- 
mans, or witch doctors. There were 
many taboos. In fact, so great was 
the Lapp reputation for witchcraft 
that English seamen used to travel 
to Lapland to buy “a wind” that 
would insure good sailing. Some 
authorities derive the word “Lapp” 
from a Swedish word meaning “en- 
chanter.” Although they retain 
many of the old superstitions, the 
Lapps today are Christians, prac- 
tically all of Lutheran belief. 

The dominant reaction of the 
outsider when meeting Lapps for 
the first time is one of surprise at 
their small size. Years ago, a few 
anthropologists classified them as 
dwarfs but such a name is not cor- 
rect. The average male stands 
four feet 11 inches, while the Lapp 
woman is four inches. shorter. 
Lapps also have very short arms 
and legs, and dainty feet. Because 
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of intermarriage with Scandinav- 
ians, many Lapps have blond hair 
and blue eyes. Their faces are open 
and intelligent. 

Lapp dress is most colorful. The 
men wear large, four-cornered 
caps which they call “hats of the 
four winds.” The women have 
caps of red, fashioned like a foot- 
ball helmet with ear pieces that 
tie under the chin; these hats are 
very similar to the caps worn by 
Andean Indian men. The Lapps 
wear no stockings but fill their 
skin boots with soft, dry grass. A 
grass, known as sedge, is gathered 
by the women and pounded with 
paddles until it is silky soft. Then 
it is twisted into strands and stuff- 
ed into the skin boots. It is surpris- 
ingly warm. 

Reindeer skins are used to make 
boots and trousers, and for coats 
and dresses. In winter, skin gar- 
ments are worn with the hair on 
the inside; in summer, the gar- 
ments are reversed and the hair is 
on the outside. In recent years, 
coarse woolen jackets have been 
replacing the traditional skin 
coats. These are Norce adaptions. 
The jackets are colorful — blue 
with red and yellow trimming 
across the shoulders and about the 
neck, hem and cuffs. 

Most Norwegian Lapp families 
‘own snug log cabins where they 
spend the long Arctic night. In 
Lapland, the sun disappears in 
October and does not reappear 
again until March. During this 
period of 24 hour darkness, snow 
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covers Lapland, rivers are frozen, 
and biting Arctic winds roar over 
the tundra. The Lapps spend the 
prolonged night sleeping. They 
sleep as much as 18 hours a day, 
rising only to eat and do necessary 
household chores. 

However, the winter 
should not be compared to that 
found in our own North American 
Arctic regions. The winter of La 
land is much milder because the 
Norwegian Current, an off-shoot 
of the Gulf Stream, brings a 
warmth that makes Lapland more 
habitable than an equivalent area 
on our own continent. As a result, 
barley and potatoes are grown in 
the thin soil of Lapland and in 
summer the temperature often gets 
close to 90 degrees. But even de- 
spite the Norwegian Current, 
winter temperatures in Lapland 
often drop as low as 50 degrees 
below zero. 

As soon as the sun returns to the 
north, the Lapps begin a new life. 
Now their days are dominated by 
their reindeer. Animals are usually 
subject to the whims of man but 
in Lapland this order is reversed. 
Here man serves his animals. The 
reindeer is the heart of Lapp 
economy. These low-slung beasts, 
which stand about hip-high to the 
small Lapps, are almost as do- 
mesticated as our cows. These 
long-antlered deer provide food, 
clothing, household utensils and 
transportation for their human 
companions. Because of their size, 
they cannot be mounted as a horse, 
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except by small children. But they 
are amazingly strong when pulling 
a sled or traverse. They can pee 
all day at a steady 10 mile an hour 
gait. They are excellent swimmers, 
especially buoyant because their 
hair is hollow and air filled. 

When a reindeer is killed, every 
part of the 300 pound carcass is 
used. The skin is cleaned and tan- 
ned. Highly prized is a white rein- 
deer skin, found only on one in 
about a thousand animals. A white 
reindeer skin can bring its owner a 
small fortune. After the skins are 
tanned, they are used in many 
ways. Sometimes they are used for 
summer tents. The Lapps also 
sleep on reindeer skins, which are 
soft and warm; the skins are 
spread over a “mattress” of twigs. 
And as already mentioned, the 
skins are used for all kinds of gar- 
ments. 

The rest of the reindeer is also 

t to use. The hair that is scra 
off the skin is made into lifebelts 
because of its buoyancy. Brains 
and liver of the beast are boiled 
and eaten fresh. The meat is 
smoked and dried for future use. 
It is kept on a high platform built 
close to the family tent. Lungs, 
blood and other undesired parts 
are fed to the ever-present shep- 
herd dogs. Sinews are stretched 
and treated to be used as thread. 
Horns and bones are fashioned in- 
to knives and other household in- 
struments. 

Lapps are an and frien 
people who will tell the visitor 
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most anything he wishes to know. 
But there is one thing he never 
reveals and that is the size of his 
reindeer herd. This is partly due 
to superstition and partly to su- 
spicion that the information may 
be some day used against him, 
perhaps for tax purposes. It takes 
a minimum of 20 reindeer to make 
a practical herd but the vast ma- 
jority of herds are larger than that. 
Some families are said to have 
herds as large as 3,000 animals. 

With the coming of the summer 
sun, the reindeer herd grows rest- 
less. The winter fodder of hay 
grown the previous summer is 
gone and the animals begin to 
search out new pasturage. When 
this happens, the Lapps pack up 
their necessary belongings and take 
after their beasts. It is at this time 
the Lapps most resemble the 
American Indians. Their summer 
homes are either sod houses or 
skin tepees. They live much like 
the Indians both as regards their 
tribal structure and habits. Lapp 
women even carry their babies on 
their backs in wooden and leather 
cradles, Indian-style. 

Once they take to the trail, Lapp 
life is free and uncomplicated. 
They pause to eat only when 
hungry and sleep only when tired. 
Clocks have little meaning when 
the sun never sets. Lapps often 
travel hundreds of miles each 
summer following their grazing 
herds. A single animal requires 
about two acres from which to get 
its staple food, reindeer moss. 
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(Conversely, each Lapp will eat 
two reindeers in the course of a 
year). The gazing land is not 
Lapp-owned, but custom reserves 
certain areas for each family. - 

Oftentimes, different families 
join together to make the summer 
trek. Camp life then is more fes- 
tive and even easier going. Some- 
times when a number of families 
travel together, arrangements are 
made for teaching the children. 
However, most of their education 
must be confined to the winter 
months. And while the families 
enjoy life together, their animals 
are herded and in com- 
mon. At the end of the trek, each 
owner will separate his own ani- 
mals, recognizing each beast by 
notches cut in its ears. 

While on the march, the Lapps 
live off the land, but this does not 
mean that they eat poorly. A 
typical meal may consist of rein- 
deer meat, smoked over fragrant 
juniper sticks. There will be wild 
succulent mountain raspberries or 
large juicy blueberries, ripened in 
a warm, 24-hour sun. ere will 
be cakes made of reindeer milk 
and barley meal, baked in shallow 
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over live coals. Often fish — 

t, meaty trout or salmon, fierce 
fighters because of their cold 
habitat — will substitute for meat. 
Coffee and salt are practically the 
only food staples carried on the 
trail. Lapp coffee, incidentally, is 
unique. Instead of using milk or 
cream in their coffee, Lapps drop 
in a lump of soft, white cheese 
made from reindeer milk. It gives 
the coffee a flavor as distinctive as 
Irish coffee, although not as po- 
tent. 

How long the cheerful and con- 
tented Lapps can preserve their 
free and happy ways in the face of 
the advances of modern civilization 
is problematical. Already sleek 
- anes are landing on their lakes 
and rivers. Their once free water- 
ways are now being harnessed to 
provide electric power for far dis- 
tant cities. The age of Sputnik 
militates against the friendly life 
of these hospitable wanderers. But 
the Lapps possess great courage. 
They seem to thrive on difficult 
situations. They have maintained 
their individuality and integrity 
over countless centuries. Who is to 
say they will not continue to do so? 


THE UNDERPRIVILEGED child from the city slums was in, the 
country for the first time on a vacation. Everything he beheld on 
the farm was new and wondrous to his pinched little face. 

Toward sunset of the first day he stood intently watching the 
farmer’s wife plucking a chicken. .- 

After a bit his curiosity grew too great and he asked gravely: 


“Do you take off their clothes every night, lady?” 


—The Liguorian 


Fight 
Against Cerebral Palsy 


Anne Tansey 


What began as a staggering blow 
to Catherine Lanahan has turned 
out to be a blessing for hundreds 


of spastic children 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


OME OF them are excep- 
tionally beautiful, others 
are somewhat homely, 
but all are appealing. 


Some can run and play. Others 
‘cannot move out of a chair. Many 
cannot utter a sound. Most of them 
are unable to speak sufficiently to 
be Yet most of 
can taught to speak, can 
taken out er their very limited 
world and socialized. 

These are the children retarded 
by spastic paralysis or cerebral 


were 


palsy. 
In the past many 
t they hid 


so ashamed of them 


The Catholic Home Messenger mow (Avril. 


St. Paul M 


them from friends, relatives and 
neighbors. There were no schools 
for them. No one took the time nor 
the infinite patience required to 
teach them how to communicate 
with the world that existed outside 
of themselves. 

Fortunately this tragic condition 
is being changed, changed by such 
women as Mrs. Rudell Lanahan of 
Louisville, Kentucky, who can 
truly be called a pioneer in teach- 
ing children the A B C of sound. 
She is a veritable “guardian angel” 
to the many handicapped children 
in her state. 

As a public school teacher Mrs. 
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Lanahan was interested in children 
but when she fell in love she left 
the schoolroom for a different kind 
of life, to rear a family of her own. 
Her life seemed perfect. She had 
a devoted husband. Their union 
was blessed with two beautiful 
children. When she started the 
New Year of 1941 by entering the 
Maternity Section of St. Mary and 
Elizabeth Hospital in Louisville, 
David was five and Mary Stuart 
18 months. 

The birth of her third child, 
however, differed entirely from the 
others. There were complications 
which endangered her life and the 
life of the infant. By an accident of 
birth the oxygen supply to the 
child’s brain was cut i for a few 
hazardous seconds, long enough to 
do considerable damage to the in- 
fant’s brain. The cells needed to 
guide his muscular movements and 
his were irrevocably ruined. 

Little Michael, who weighed al- 
most 11 pounds at birth, was a 
beautiful sight to his mother — 
until the doctor broke the shock- 
ing news that he was a victim of 
cerebral palsy. His parents could 
not believe such a fact, he was so 
appealing, with such beautiful 
eyes. 

But as the months passed and he 
did not react to life as other ba- 
bies do, they knew the doctors 
were right and they would have to 
reconcile themselves to the fact 
that Michael was different. He 
would never run and play like the 


others. He would never speak to 
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his brother or sister, he would nev- 
er be able to communicate with 
his family through normal means. 

Catherine Lanahan would not 
accept such a role for her helpless 
child. Never did she stop search- 
ing for avenues of help by which 
she could aid her son. She decid- 
ed to study the condition with 
which Michael was afflicted. As a 
graduate of the Liberal Arts De- 
partment of the University of 
Louisville, she requested permis- 
sion to work at the University’s 
School of Medicine for research. 
She learned the medical cause for 
what had happened and was sor- 
rowed by the fact that no attempt 
at rehabilitation of spastic children 
was recommended. Kentucky was 
doing nothing about its several 
thousand spastic children. 

What were the other states do- 
ing? For this information she wrote 
letters of inquiry to the Boards of 
Health in many cities and counties. 
Their replies were depressing. 
Practically nothing was being done 
for the spastic child, or so it seem- 
ed to Mrs. Lanahan. She failed 
to learn of the work being done 
by the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults in Chi- 
cago until years later. 

Deciding that she was the “some- 
body” who should do something 
about the situation she contacted 
the Kentucky Crippled Children’s 
Commission and asked them what 
they intended to do about the 

roblem. Their reply was a classic 


nothing.” There were no funds 
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for any kind of a rehabilitation 
program for the speechless chil- 

n of the state. 

Next she approached the public 
at large through the daily newspa- 
pers. She wrote a letter to the edi- 
tor of a Louisville paper protesting 
the lack of aid for spastic children. 
She was certain that many of them 
could be helped if proper therapy 
was applied. Young Michael, in it 
silence, was making a crusader of 
his mother. 

She received such a widespread 
response through her journalistic 
effort that it was decided to form 
an organization of parents of spas- 
tic children. The first meeting was 
held in the Public Library of Louis- 
ville. It was decided that money 
was a grim necessity and that the 
best course would be to seek Fed- 
eral aid. 

Mrs. Lanahan went to Washing- 
ton to lobby for Federal aid to 
assist the victims of cerebral pal- 
sy. She buttonholed Congressmen 
and made the most of every con- 
tact which promised any assistance 
to the promotion of her cause. 

At last her efforts were reward- 
ed when Congress passed a bill of 
appropriations to be dispensed to 

e states for assistance to young 
spastics. It was a dramatic victory 
for Mrs. Rudell Lanahan and won 
additional support for the cause 
back in her home state. 

The appropriations made it pos- 
sible to open an out-patient clinic 
in Louisville for the treatment of 
cerebral palsied children. The 
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stage was set for therapy but once 
again a serious obstacle arose. 

ere was no one on hand suffic- 
iently trained in phonetics, the A 
B C of sound, to teach the afflict- 
ed how to speak normally. 

Again attention centered on 
Catherine Lanahan. She had been 
a teacher and possessed the neces- 
sary background for such work. 
She would make an ideal 
therapist for the state of Kentucky. 
The Kentucky Crippled Children’s 
Commission requested her to ob- 
tain the necessary training. The lo- 
cal Lions Club provided a schol- 
arship to Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland, Ohio, which of- 
fered such a course. 

While in Cleveland the Lana- 
hans sustained the dashing of their 
hopes where Michael was concern- 
ed. He was enrolled in the Cere- 
bral Palsy Clinic at the Ohio So- 
ciety for Crippled Children but 
the parents were told that he could 
not be benefited by the treatment 
offered. Next they took him to the 
speech evaluation class conducted 
by the university which Catherine 
attended, where she was learning 
lip reading, phonetics and articu- 
lation. But once again she was told 
that nothing could be done for 
Michael. The injury to his brain 
had done too much permanent 
damage. 

What was the mother to do, give 
up now that she knew that no mat- 
ter what she did she could not 
teach her youngest son to speak — 
or go on and benefit other afflict- 
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ed children who could be taught 
the art of . She chose 
latter her Mas- 
ter’s Degree. At the same time she 
continued to work for Michael's im- 
provement on her own. She was 
able to teach him how to read. 
When presented with printed ques- 
tions he was able to point out the 
right answers. This proved that 
more could be done for spastic 
children than was realized. 

When the Lanahans returned to 
Louisville Catherine took over the 
direction of a class for severely 
handicapped ic children con- 
ducted by Father Felix Pitt, su- 
perintendent of the Catholic School 
Board in Louisville. The primary 
objective was to socialize chil- 
dren and much success was at- 
tained. Sister Mary Benedict, 
R.S.M. and her assistants have con- 
tinued with this class with excel- 
lent results. They were able to 

Michael Lanahan for his 
First Holy Communion. His moth- 
er had to carry him to the altar. 
Because he has difficulty swallow- 
ing, only half a Host could be giv- 
en to him. 

The happiness of this day of tri- 
umph compensated the Lanahans 
for the years of work and endur- 
ance. They know that their son 


fully understood what he was do- 
ing. While the boy cannot speak 
he has found his own way of com- 
municating with his parents. 

“We never thought of Michael 
as a tragedy,” Catherine Lanahan 
told me during an interview. “In- 
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stead he has been a great blessing. 
He is like an angel in the house. 
We have made his life us nearly 
normal as possible. He goes out 
with us, on vacations, on trips, to 
visit friends, and to church. We 
have not spoiled him, he is not 
babied. We know that he under- 
stands perfectly, and we expect 
him to respond intelligently.” 

What began as a_ staggering 
trial turned out to be a real bles- 
sing in disguise for Catherine Lan- 
ahan. At first her teaching was 
ary! for humanitarian reasons, 

ut after Rudell sustained a seri- 
ous heart attack, it enabled her to 
become the breadwinner of the 
family with no difficulty whatever. 

Mrs. Lanahan travels about the 
State of Kentucky: She goes from 
school to school and hospital to 
hospital teaching afflicted children 
to speak and when this is not pos- 
sible how to understand and com- 
municate with others. Many of the 
children can be taught to speak 
very well. 

Nor has Mrs. Lanahan neglected 
her other children while concen- 
trating on Michael and the thous- 
ands of youngsters like him. David, 
now 22, is completing his train- 
ing in the Engineering College of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mary Stuart 
is 16 and is planning a medical 
career. Mrs. Lanahan’s professional 
work has supported the family dur- 
ing the crucial years of her hus- 
band’s semi-invalidism. Her inter- 
est in the least of God's little ones 
has paid big dividends at home. 


. Children need help to become more Christ-like 


SAINT 
DENIS 
THE 
MENACE 


AN. 1. Father Sullivan, 
5 our new pastor, really hit 
me with his sermon this 
Sunday. He said that fathers like 
me have the terrific job of making 
their children saints! I can see 
how Agnes, who is 10, might be a 
saint but seven-year-old Denis ~—? 
Still, Father insisted that parents 
should help each child to be more 
like Jesus. And that any child who 
was earnestly trying to become 
more like Jesus was a saint. 
Tomorrow I musn’t forget to 
buy a strong pane of glass for 
the kitchen window — the kind of 


By Eugene Thalman 


glass that doesn’t break when Den- 
is hits it with a hammer. 


Jan. 2. I haven't quite recovered 
from yesterday's diary. Perhaps 
Denis could conceivably be more 


like Christ if I helped him... 


Jan. 5. This evening I made a 
humble beginning. For the fifth 
time this week, Denis wanted to 
hear the story of George Washing- 
ton chopping down the cherry tree. 
Instead I told him about the time 
Jesus threw the salesmen out of 


the temple. 


= 


Jan. 15. I have been telling or 
reading a story of the Bible to 
the children two or three nights 
a week. Last Tuesday I bought a 
couple of Bible story books brim- 
ful of colorful pictures. On the 
train ride home, I pr the 
evening’s story. I hope I don't 
scandalize any atheists who ride 
the train. 


Jan. 21. Denis was angry at Ad- 
am for losing the garden of Para- 
dise for us. But I pointed out that 
God still loved men and promised 
to send us Jesus. And when Je- 
sus came He made everything all 
right again. My argument was con- 
vincing and Denis retracted his 
threat to punch Adam in the nose 
when he got to heaven. 


Jan. 26. We were walking 
church. As it was Saturday, I sug- 
gested we go to confession so that 
we could have our sins forgiven 
and then we would be a lot more 
like Jesus. Afterwards Denis con- 
fided: “I like Jesus a lot more than 
Jack Webb.” 


Jan. 29. This evening I caught 
Denis pouring a half-glass of milk 
down the ink. Sugarfoot was mi- 
nus one member of his T.V. aud- 
ience. 


Jan. 30. I told the story of the 
time the Pharisees dragged the 
sinful woman to Jesus. I have 
always liked the way Jesus handled 
that situation. Denis asked when 
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the story was finished: “Say, Dad, 
would Jesus have stuck up for me 
yesterday when I poured the milk 
down the sink . . . if I was sorry? 
I admitted that Jesus would have 
and now Denis and Jesus are bet- 
ter friends than ever. Of course, 
if Denis were consistently logical, 
I am a Pharisee. 


Feb. 5. At supper I asked in a 
most casual manner, “Don’t you 
think it would be a good idea if 
we said our night prayers together? 
We could thank God, our Father, 
for all that He has done for us 
during the day and ask him for 
all the things we might need to- 
morrow.” 

Denis was rised: “Dad, I 
didn’t know you ever said night 
prayers.” Denis is seldom diplo- 
matic. 

Before the children went to bed, 
we knelt in the living room, said 
an Our Father and an Act of Con- 
trition. Each of us then asked for 
something he needs tomorrow. 
We asked it of God the Father 
because that is Who Jesus told 
us to pray to. The children like 
the idea that God is their loving 
Father and takes care of them. 

Oh, yes, Agnes’ request of the 
Father was that she receive the 
lead in the class play and not 
Georgiana Ackerman “who thinks 
she knows everything.” Tomorrow 
night I will tell about St. John 
the Baptist who was glad to step 
aside when Jesus took away his 
disciples and audience. 
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Feb. 9. Our five-year old John- 
ny acted most unbrotherly today. 
He laid Denis’ sled in the driveway 
and then went inside to watch for 
the milk truck. The truck smashed 
the sled with all four wheels. John- 
ny’s tearful explanation revolved 
around: “I wanted to see the truck 
stop fast.” Denis went out to see 
what happened to his best Christ- 
mas present. But instead of cry- 
ing as we expected he said, “That’s 
okay, Johnny, you didn’t know 
what you were doing.” It remind- 
ed me of something Jesus said on 
the cross. 


Feb. 17. I explained to the chil- 
dren that every Sunday they give 
somebody a wonderful gift. This 
gift is a million times better than 
the bracelet they gave mother for 
Christmas or the tie they gave me 
for my last birthday. We are giv- 
ing our Father, God, a perfect 

ift: His son Jesus. Even I felt 
important going to Mass this Sun- 
day. 


March 3. According to today’s 
sermon, everyone, including chil- 
dren, has some weakness. The spir- 
itual writers call it a predominant 
fault. For example, we might think 
Pete Smith is an ideal man. Yet, 
if we knew him better we might 
find that he is proud, jealous, lazy, 
or inclined to fits of anger. Saints 
have predominant faults but they 
keep se under control. Our job, 
too, is to control this weakness and 
become more like Jesus. 


March 7. For the last few days, 
I have been analyzing Denis’ pre- 
dominant fault. One doesn’t have 
to be a psychiatrist to figure this 
out. For example, tonight at sup- 
per Denis spoke from one end of 
the meal to the other. He was 
“the only one in the second grade 
who could spell ‘Missisipppi’ or 
‘Misissipi’ or something like that.” 
The other children held him in 
deepest admiration. He often re- 
fuses to play “Fish” with Johnny 
because as Denis puts it: “He’s too 
dumb.” These and many other ex- 
amples prove to me that we have 
to work on vanity. 


March 8. The story of Judith 
is sufficiently bloody to hold the 
interest of any admirer of the 
“Bengal Lancers.” However, I had 
a different purpose in my narra- 
tion. Holofernes was a proud gen- 
eral. The story showed how God 
handles proud men. God didn’t 
need a powerful army to defeat 
this general but only a humble 
woman, Judith. So far I haven't 
hinted that Denis might be like 
Holofernes. After all the Bible is 
a good teacher and my moralizing 
won't help. 

Tomorrow, I think I shall tell 
about how the braggart Goliath 
met sudden death at the hands 
of a little boy and his slingshot. 


March 19. While working with 
me at the factory, my helper spill- 


ed a can of oil over himself and: 


floor. I sent him to change his 
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clothes and began cleaning up the 
oil. The boss came over and 
thought he sized up the situation. 
He remarked casually, “Anyway 
the company won't have to pay 
much excess profit taxes.” I almost 
told him bluntly and coldly that 
it was the stupid son-in-law of 
his . . . But I got the brakes on 
in time. Here I am trying to get 
the children to be humble and I 
almost couldn’t be humble myself. 


April 8. Denis came home this 
evening just in time for dessert. 
His clothes were plastered with 
half-dry mud. He shrugged off the 
whole matter by saying. “We were 
sinning.” Without thinking, I 
asked sarcastically, “Did Jesus ever 
come looking that way into the 
house of Nazareth?” 

I should never have said that. 
I made Jesus into a competitor 
rather than Denis’ friend. What 
boy is affected when his mother 
tells him: “The Jones boy always 
comes home for supper; and his 
clothes are as clean as a whistle.” 

We sent Denis to bed immedi- 
ately after he had eaten. But later 
in- the evening I went to his bed- 
room. He was wide awake. So I 
told him what happened on High- 
way Patrol. I don't think Jesus 
ever came home as dirty as Denis; 
but if He had I think that’s the 
way St. Joseph might have handled 
ao would have sat on the 

and told Jesus about the fun- 
ny man who came into the car- 


penter shop that day. 
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April 24. Making one of my 
few attempts at spiritual reading, 
I discovered that the father and 
mother of the family are ideal 

iritual directors for their chil- 

n. A spiritual director is one 
to whom you go to talk over your 

gress in virtue and who guides 
you to the place God has prepared 
for you in His house. The best 
part of it is that God gives graces 
to parents just for this purpose. 


April 27. Denis and I walked 
over to Mitzer’s to see their new 
dog. On the way home, we talked 
about second grade, the advanta- 
ges of being a T.V. announcer, and 
the problems of life. It surprised 
me that an eight-year-old could 
have so much to discuss with his 
“spiritual director.” I suppose 
some would find Denis’ dreams, 
fears, and opinions amusing. But 
if I respect him now because of 
his dignity as a child of God, he 
will respect my guidance when he 
is older. 

One of the things I mentioned 
was that men’s lives are ruined 
by some one weakness. Of course, 
Denis wanted to know what my 
weakness was. I gave him my 
opinion and he agreed. Then he 
wondered if I had any idea of 
what his one chief was. 
I told him that, in my oninion, he 
had the same fault I had. As we 
walked into the yard, I suggested 
that we each try to be humble like 
Jesus three times next week. And 
perhaps next Tuesday we could 
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see how we our resolution. 
This spiritual direction has great 
possibilities for Denis. 


May 1. A missionary talked to 
the children at school. Agnes and 
Denis insisted upon helping him. 
As Denis put it: “God sure will 
be mad at us if we don’t tell those 
old pagans about Him.” 

Consequently, May is “mission 
month” in this house. Agnes dec- 
orated a cardboard box with pic- 
tures of Chinese, South American, 
and African pagans. Denis wanted 
to put a picture of Uncle Tony on 
the box. “After all, Dad, Uncle 
Tony is practically a pagan.” But 
we dissuaded Denis. I hardly think 
Uncle Tony would be brought 
much closer to the Catholic Church 
if we put his picture where Denis 
suggested. We compromised, how- 
ever, by putting a picture of an 
anonymous American to represent 
all the people in this town who 
haven't received God’s gifts. 


May 15. Ames to the state, 
it is not Denis’ birthday. But we 
are celebrating it today. For this 
is the day on which Denis was 
baptized and the day all those 
tremendous things happened to 


him. At baptism he became a 
child of God, a brother of Je- 
sus, and a home of the Holy 
Spirit. At night prayers we all ye- 
newed our baptismal promises. 


June 1. We sent our total num- 
ber of sacrifices, prayers and kind 
acts to that missionary priest. One 
frequent sacrifice we found in the 
box was: “I played cards with 
dumb Johnny three times with a 
smile.” 

The idea of raising a family of 
saints is not as simple as I thought. 
Our progress is slow. But each 
day I seem to learn more about 
my children. Every once in a 
while I have a new idea and it’s 
fun to see how the idea will work 
out. Progress or not, the Father 
in heaven knows this family is try- 
ing to form itself into a new Naz- 
areth. And although Denis loves 
God a lot more now, God shouldn’t 
expect miracles. 

Right now Denis is over at Mrs. 
Swartz’ apologizing. He tied the 
tail of the Swartz’ cat to his bicy- 
cle with the hope of teaching the 
cat to run backwards. It certainly 
would have brought a great deal 
of prestige to the neighborhood if 
all the cats walked backwards. 


DrIvING ALONG a lonely road a man saw a woman looking help- 
lessly at a flat tire. He stopped and changed the tire and as he pick- | 
ed up the tools the lady said: “Please let the jack down easy. My 
husband is asleep in the back seat.”—The Prairie Flower, Minot, 
North Dakota. 
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Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


ITTLE boys once finished the 

summer with coats of tan. 

Now with the coming of the 
age of television they are more 
likely to wind up with a parlor 
pallor. 

I’ve been thinking about the 
problem, 

I think I’ve hit upon a solution. 
You are familiar with Sylvania 
television, I’m sure, the one-that 
has a ring of light around the 
television tube. Now my idea is 
to replace the light in this ring 
around the tube with a sun lamp. 

Then little children, crowding 
around the television set, will get 
a good sun tan as they watch. 

That’s my solution of the prob- 
lem. The only alternative is to 
insist that little boys and girls 
go outside and play, exercise the 
way little boys and girls used to. 
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But this is entjrely too radical 
a solution. I think my idea is 
much better. 


LAsT MONTH I reviewed day time 
television and this month I 
thought it might be wosthwhile 
for me to review late television. 
For me late television is anything 
after 10 p.m. 

This is mostly the hour of the 
filmed shows. 

The program I saw started out 
with this here Texas ranger. He 
was out after a fellow who had 
burned down a fellow’s house 
while the fellow was in it. Then 
the detective said what can I do 
for you to this blonde. She said 
save me and he said what for? A 
rainy day? 

About this time this fellow was 
diving for treasure in a German 
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submarine at the bottom of the 
ocean only the treasure was not 
gold but historical documents. He 
was just about to get them when 
Don Ameche, who was a lawyer, 
came to Alice Brady and told her 
the younger son, Tyrone Power, 
was going around with shady com- 
pany and then all of Chicago 
caught on fire. 

It was just a little after that 
my wife, Barbara, who has the 
very bad habit of talking in my 
sleep, said, “What’s the matter 
with you? Don’t you know tele- 
vision went off half an hour ago? 
Why do you come out here when 
you know you'll just go to sleep?” 

Well, I tried. It was a pretty 
mixed up program though and I 
don’t think you would have liked 
it anyhow. 


THEY DON’T make B-pictures in 
Hollywood anymore. There was a 
day you could go to a theater and 
see a small, unpretentious film, 
made on a_ small budget, that 
might turn out to be a gem or 
might be just an ordinary picture 
but almost always was pleasant. 

They don’t make them anymore. 
They aren’t commercial. Instead 
they make big pictures and what 
was once the’ B-picture market 
has gone by forfeit to the Z-pic- 
tures, the lowest on the scale of 
production. 

I mean pictures like the gang- 
ster films, “The Story of Bonnie 
Parker” and “The Story of 
Machine Gun Kelly.” And the hor- 
ror films, “I was a Teen Age 
Frankenstein,” or the rock and 
roll films or the teen age scandal 
films 


These are pictures made for 
the quick dollar. They are sensa- 
tional and they are advertised 
sensationally. They star unknowns 
and little attention is paid to pro- 
duction except to get thrills in the 
picture. 

They are films to avoid like 
the plague and to see that your 
children avoid, too. I don’t know 
all the titles — and anyhow there 
would be new titles next month 
— but you can tell them by the 
exploitation. Just stay away from 
them and keep your family away. 


You KNow how old I am? I re- 
member when British films were 
considered daring because the ac- 
tors sometimes said “Damn.” 

Now if a film has nothing more 
sensational than “damn” in it 
people think it must have been 
made for children. You see, we 
have become very, very “adult.” 
We now make films like “God’s 
Little Acre.” 

This is considered very adult 
for it discusses s-e-x. It comes 
right out and talks about it. One 
reviewer nearly turned flip-flops 
praising it. 

The fact that Ty-Ty is an illi- 
terate farmer who goes into liter- 
ate philosophical monologues 
doesn’t bother anyone. The fact 
that life is not mirrored but 
crudely parodied doesn’t bother 
the critics. All these things don’t 
make it infantile. People talk 
about sex and by heck that makes 
it an adult film. 

You know what I think about? 
I remember little boys who 


thought they were proving they 
were big boys when they smoked 
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a cigarette in the alley or wrote 
forbidden words on public toilet 
walls. 


A FELLOW was complaining the 
other night that the English titles 
of the foreign film he had seen 
were inadequate. He said the ori- 
iginal language was nearly trans- 
lated in the titles. 

I suppose this is inevitable. You 
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can’t show all the words because. 
the printed words take up too 
much space. I remember séeing' 
an American western in a little 
Cuban village once. 

The old fellow, I think it was 
Gabby Hayes, said, “Well, I'll be 
a cross-eyed, pidgeon toed cousin 
of a horned toad.” 

Underneath was the Spanish 
translation, “Ave Maria!” 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


A contented neighbor is one who boasts to you about the good : 
behavior of your children. 
* * 
A spoiled child is one who isn’t content with only imitating his 
parents’ faults — he insists on acquiring a few of his own. 

A truly lucky man is one who can push his way to the top with- 
out losing his hair in the process. 
* 
The childish things that upset most adults are usually left 


strewn around the house. 


Any man who can’t stand his wife lecturing to him might find 


it a little easier to take it 


Nowadays, with these i ranch oe houses, it doesn’t take 


much for the owner of one to shout from his roof top. 
* 


The simplest way for a husband to get out of doing the dishes 
is to take his wife out to dinner. 


*Registered, U. S. Patent Office 


Human hunger in our abundant world is a 
man-made curse that could be wiped 


out by “farming the seas” 


SEA: 


Inexhaustible Breadbasket 


Condensed from “God’s World and You” 
Dr. O. A. Battista 


| ke CENTURIES, the vast ex- 
panses of water which 
make up our oceans meant for the 
most part poetry, commerce, and 
empire. Until relatively recent 
years, the boundless wealth of 
chemicals and precious minerals 


which lies scattered invisibly with- 
in sea water remained beyond the 
reach of man. So limited was the 
control of early explorers over the 
seas that they were unable to slake 
their thirst with the water upon 
which they sailed. 

There is much more than meets 


the eye in sea water. And it is 


all there for the taking. As our 
normal sources of supply shrivel 
up, we may expect the sea to 
provide us with more and more 
of our essential raw materials. 
Here, indeed, in humble sea water 
is a fabulous treasure house, a 
fascinating and relatively untouch- 
ed “gold mine” which will no 
doubt come in for much more 
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prospecting by men in years to 
come. Men will go down to the 
sea in ships and explore it as the 
world’s truly inexhaustible fron- 
tier because the ocean is the 
earth’s greatest storehouse of min- 
erals. In a single cubic mile of 
sea water there are, on the aver- 
age, 166 million tons of dissolved 
salts, and in the ocean waters of 
the earth there are about 50 qua- 
drillion tons. If all this water 
were completely evaporated, the 
solid material left behind would 
be enough to make a layer 150 
feet thick over the entire globe. 

For example, one authoritative 
work lists 44 elements that have 
been detected in sea water, some 
in extremely small amounts. Chlor- 
ine is most abundant, with about 
19,000 rts per million by 
weight, while sodium is second, 
about 10,600 parts per million. 
Next in order come magnesium, 
sulfur, calcium, potassium, bro- 
mine, carbon, and strontium, all 
more than 10 parts per million. 
Among the least abundant are 
gold, with about six parts per 
trillion, and radium, which is pres- 
ent to the extent of about one part 
in 10 quadrillion parts of sea 
water. 

In a cubic mile of sea water, 
which weighs about 4,700,000,000 
tons, there are some 55 pounds of 


gold. Nevertheless, if all the gold 
which is floating about in the 
oceans could be concentrated into 
one huge nugget, it would be 
worth an estimated $10,000,000,- 
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000,000 at the present market 
price of gold. 

The uranium contained in the 
sea water can supply mankind 
with atomic energy for millions 
of years to come; sea water con- 
tains at least 250 times more ura- 
nium than gold. 

According to the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company, which alone manu- 
factures 500 preparations from 
substances found in the ocean, 
each cubic mile of sea water stores 
175 million tons of dissolved 
chemicals worth five billion dol- 
lars. And there are 320 million 
cubic miles of ocean! 

A recent oceanographic expedi- 
tion has located submarine moun- 
tains that contain enough manga- 
nese to keep all the world’s steel 
industries going for 10 ean 

Salt from the sea flavors our 
soup and steaks. Iodine cures 
goiters. Bromine from the sea 
eliminates engine knock. Cheap 
magnesium metal from the sea has 
made possible revolutionary de- 
velopments in the field of avia- 
tion. Untold quantities of numer- 
ous other elements remain locked 
in sea water waiting for man to 
mine them. And most significant 
of all, sea water stands ready and 
qualified to serve as a feedin 
ground for a hungry, ill-fed world, 
a rapidly rising population not- 
withstanding. 

One does not have to have a 
Pu.D. degree to realize that our 
fast-moving wasteful civilization is 
expending available supplies of 
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rate, supplies which are by no 
food and minerals at a tremendous 
means inexhaustible. As of today, 
there are about 2,500,000,000 hu- 
man beings in the world. Accord- 
ing to an official of the Population 
Bureau in Washington, D.C., ev- 
erything points to the population 
of the world being at least 3,000,- 
000,000 by 1995. Other experts 
predict that the population of the 
world will be at least doubled 
within the next century. 

Famines and disease caused 
malnutrition are killing off an es- 
timated 30 million persons a year 
now. The food problems in Eur- 
ope, bad as they are, still look like 
minor ones alongside the meager 
diets upon which hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics are forced to 
exist. And even in lands of ap- 
parent plenty, hidden hunger 
takes its steady toll. The pity of it 
is that human hunger in our abun- 
dant world is a man-made curse 
that could be wiped out by “farm- 
ing the seas,” man’s inexhaustible 
breadbasket. Necessity in our gen- 
eration will force man to look be- 
low the surface of the oceans, and 
evaluate the potentialities of sea 
water as a new and inexhaustible 
source of food and minerals. 

No one needs to be told that 
there is a great deal of life in the 
sea. Here is a storehouse of po- 
tential food to startle the imagina- 
tion. Man has hitherto taken his 
food almost entirely from the 
land; less than one per cent of 
‘what he eats comes from the sea. 


Sweep the shallows with a fish 
net, explore the depths in a diving 
bell, dip up but a cupful of ocean 
and examine it under the micro- 
scope—at every level the watery 
world swarms with a rich and 
varied population. At present, 
about 25 million tons of fish are 
caught for human consumption 
each year. The world’s annual 
catch of herring is something over 
50 billion individual fish; yet the 
number of herring in the sea seems 
to increase. Mackerel is another 

rolific fish, and a school 20 miles 
_ and a half mile wide has 
been reported. Nevertheless, more 
than half of the earth’s inhabitants 
don’t get enough to eat. The hun- 
gry half of the earth is most defi- 
cient in the high-protein foods, the 
body builders, of which fish is one. 
As Dr. Roger P. Revelle, a staff 
member of the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography, has indicated, 
“the vast reaches of water under 
the surface of the sea are a high- 
way to war or a frontier beyond 
which scientific conquistadors may 
enrich the lives of all men.” 

In directing his attention to 
farming the seas, man is experi- 
menting with a dark-green sub- 
stance that may prove more im- 
portant to mankind than atomic 
energy. This amazingly versatile 
material is a powder or paste 
made from billions of microscopic 
single-cell plants called algae, one 
of the ’s elementary forms of 
life. 

It is edible and contains pro- 
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tein, fat, starch, vitamins, and 
every other food component need- 
ed to sustain life. Most impor- 
tant, algae can be grown in what- 
ever quantities may be required 
almost anywhere in the world—in 
oceans, es, ponds, even barren 
deserts. All t is needed are 
light, water, and a few inexpen- 
sive chemicals. Algae have Race 
known to multiply as much as 
eight times every 24 hours—and 
they can be harvested all year 
round, 

Wheat growing in the western 
plains is capable of capturing the 
energy of sunlight for only a short 
depth. In the seas, however, plant 
life exists as far down as the sun- 
light can penetrate, sometimes 
more than 600 feet in clear water. 
As a result, the ocean contains 
enormous quantities of small 
plants and animals, many of them 
microscopic in size, which cannot 
swim but float with the tides and 
currents. These are called “plank- 
ton” and they form the principal 
food of various whales, as well as 
sharks and many other kinds of 
fishes. The animal plankton is 
said to have a nutritive value 
equal to the best meat, since they 
consist largely of protein, while 
the plant plankton equal rye flour. 

“On the average,” says Dr. 
Francis Joseph Weiss, “an acre of 
sea grows nearly three times as 
much plant material as an acre of 
land. Nearly all sea-growing plants 
are microscopic phyto-plankton 


(mainly diatoms and dinoflagel- 
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lates) that form the broad base of 


‘a “food pyramid.’ They are eaten 


by slightly bigger zoo-plankton, 
and these small grazers are pro- 
cessed in the stomachs of bigger 
and bigger carnivora.” 

“We estimate that we can grow 
40 tons of algae per year on every 
acre given over to algal culture 
equipment,” says Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s Harold Milner. “This would - 
be the equivalent of 20 tons of 
scarce and valuable protein and 
three tons of equally scarce fat per 
acre — astronomical figures com- 
pared with production rates in ag- 
riculture.”. And now that scien- 
tists believe that algae can be 
found to suit every taste—there are 
probably thousands of species 
adaptable to mass culture—here is, 
indeed, an unending source of 
nutritive food for future genera- 
tions. 

In addition, people discovered 
a long time ago that seaweed 
would give back to their hungry 
fields much that had been lost to 
the sea: the precious nitrates, 
phosphates, and manga- 
nese needed by crops. These rich 
fertilizers are forever being swept 
into the sea, but the seaweeds take 
up great quantities into their wav- 
ering stems and fronds. So sea- 
weed makes excellent manure. It 
makes good fodder, too, and in 
Europe is fed by shore-dwelling 
people to their stock. Denmark, 
a country of fine seashores and 
fat cattle, produces a seaweed 
meal for cows. Here in our own 
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land a dairy herd given supple- 
mentary of Fried 
a few years ago won the world’s 
record for milk production. 

Still another way to harvest 
food from the sea is by intensive 
oyster and clam farming. These 
animals exist at a low level in the 
food chain, living on small plank- 
ton and detritus, and production 
is therefore relatively efficient. In 
the Philippines, the East Indies, 
‘China, as various other regions, 
considerable success has been at- 
tained in farming fishes and 
prawns. When shallow coastal 
areas are impounded and rtifi- 
i fertilized, the increase in 
production is sometimes twenty- 
fold. Annual yields of 4,000 
pounds of fish acre have been 
reported. Development and exten- 
sion of fish culture in both marine 
and fresh waters is undoubtedly 
one of the best approaches toward 
remedying the protein deficiency 
of the Oriental diet. 

Harvesting the sea for regular 
crops of useful seaweeds is already 
a going enterprise off the coasts 
of Maine and California. Several 
factories along the southern coast 
of California are capturing tons of 
kelp, seaweed sta over 100 
feet in length, for the purpose of 
extracting valuable salts and gels 
from them. These factories are 
using up a mere 160,000 tons out 
of the 30,000,000 tons of seaweeds 
constantly available directly in 
front of Point Conception, Cali- 
fornia, At that, the agar or vege- 
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table gelatin, the algin, and car- 
rogenin, extracted from this tiny 
fraction of the available supply of 
kelp supports a seaweed ‘industry 
worth $4,000,000 a year. The 
seaweed extracts are used as ex- 
cellent emulsifying agents to give 
a smooth texture to ice cream, 
baked goods, and many other 
edible foods. That ice cream you 
enjoy on a hot summer's day, the 
custard that goes with your pud- 
ding, your fruit drinks, your 
canned food, all owe something to 
seaweed. 

Hunger and starvation and the 
wars stemming in part from these 
conditions have stalked the foot- 
steps of man since the dawn of 
history. Modern science, in the 
past half century, has come 
through with a practical solution 
to banish these gaunt specters once 
and for all. For a fraction of the 
cost of the world’s atomic energy 
programs, scientific sea farming 
in a few short years could open 
wide the treasure houses of the 
seven seas and provide civilization 
with vital “ballast to the wind- 
ward” without which universal 
peace seems hardly attainable. As 
one scientist has put it, “So inex- 
haustible are the resources of the 
ocean that even if all the world 
were to live off its bounty exclu- 
sively, they would never make a 
dent in the 135 billion tons of 
carbon (equivalent to 350 billion 
tons of starch) that is fixed every 
year in the fertile fields of the 
sea. 
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Some things we do to 


combat lawlessness actually do 


ARE WE 


ENCOURAGING 


more harm than good 


Condensed from 
The Torch 


VANDALISM? 


Vera Hinman 


HE ANTIQUE porch lights of 

Mrs. Murray’s large colon- 

ial house wrested out and 
left to hang by a wire; Mr. 
Mason’s flag-pole knocked over 
on its side, smashing in the hood 
of the convertible parked in his 
driveway; $250 worth of damage 
to the new grade school; the de- 
struction of valuable road-build- 
ing equipment. First these re- 
ports and others like them were 
discussed in whispers, and more 
than one listener dismissed them 
as unreliable gossip, too incred- 
ible to be believed, or just sheer 
boyish hi-jinks; but, as the under- 
current became stronger, even 
the dubious were obliged to pay 
some heed, and then at last the 
whole story broke in the news- 


paper. Alas, it was all too truel 
A wave of vandalism threatened 
to engulf the community. 

And in what under-privileged 
area was all this taking place? 
Under-privileged? This was tak- 
ing place in a suburb where most 
of the homes were in the $15,000 
to $30,000 class. And the culprits? 
Boys with sideburns and leather 
jackets from the wrong side of 
the tracks? Not at all. They were 
the boys who lived in those lux- 
urious split-levels, and low, ex- 
pensive ranches; the boys with 
the braces on their teeth; the ones 
whose mothers worried about 
their getting a vitamin deficiency 
if they didn’t finish their morn- 
ing orange juice. 


It’s not hard to understand how 
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children in slum areas can become 
delinquent, or why children who 
‘are the victims of broken homes, 
neglect or similar misfortunes can 
go wrong, but how does one ac- 
count for vandalism and delin- 
quency in areas where the main 
concern of the parents is to bring 
up the children to be good citi- 
zens? 

When experts find it hard to 
get at the underlying reasons, 
certainly one would be very brash 
indeed to suggest that he had 
come upon any cure-all. There 
are too many factors involved. 
However, it does seem that some 
of the things we have been do- 
ing to combat vandalism and 
other types. of juvenile lawless- 
ness, seem to be actually encour- 
aging it. I refer to the following 
practices: 

Blaming the parents. This 
has become such a popular indoor 
sport that in many cases when 
Junior breaks a window, the law 
enforcement agencies don’t even 
bother to question him but im- 
mediately drag his father and 
mother into court to see where 
they are failing as parents. 

Now while there are undoubt- 
edly many circumstances where 
parents are negligent, by and 
large most parents are doing their 
darndest to see that their child is 
a better edition of themselves. 
It’s getting so that children use 
the threat of delinquency over 
their parents as a lever, knowing 
that it’s the parents who pay. 


Let’s stop putting too much em- 
phasis on the parent’s responsi- 
bility and let the child bear the 
brunt of his own wrong-doing. 

Shielding the culprit by not 
printing his name. The reason 
for this is, of course, to prevent 
a child’s getting off to a bad 
start by acquiring an unsavory re- 
putation, and one can see the 
logic that inspired the laws for- 
bidding newspapers to print the 
names of youthful offenders. 
Again I say, let’s re-examine this 
idea. What acts as the strongest 
deterents to wrong-doing in the 
case of adults? Isn’t it the fear of 
getting caught and the shame of 
being discovered? Take away 
these factors and crime becomes 
a great deal more attractive. 

In the case of a trivial offense, 
why yes, give the kid a break. 
But in the case of repeated acts 
of vandalism, let the world know 
who is responsible. Anyone who 
is big enough to smash _road- 
building equipment, pull out 
porch lights and the like, should 
be old enough to stand up and 
take his own medicine for the 
act. Isn’t it rather dangerous for 
us to bring up children without 
training them to bear the respon- 
sibility for their own actions? 

Too many extra-curricular 
activities. How can the home 
exert any influence whatever on 
children if they are never avail- 
able? Most of these activities are 
planned as a step in preventing 
delinquency, but I feel everyone 
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would be better off if the chil- 
dren had a chance to stay at 
home occasionally. 

Many nights I have refused in- 
vitations because I felt it essen- 
tial for the family to spend some 
of its leisure time together, only 
to find to my dismay that this 
was the night for scouts, for the 
glee-club, or perhaps the canteen. 
And these were not week ends, 
but school nights. All these acti- 
vities are worthwhile in them- 
selves but there are just too many 
of them. Children should not be 
brought up to be doing something 
madly every moment. Give them 
time to stay home once in a while 
and unwind. 

Stop treating them as a 
special group. So many articles 
these days stress the unique prob- 
lems of the adolescent, laying the 
emphasis, not on his likeness to, 
but rather on his difference from 
the rest of society. Yes, it is a 
special group but what group 
isn’t? So are the aging, the young 
marrieds, the pre-schooler, - the 
middle-aged. That doesn’t give it 
any license to ignore the rules set 
up by the community. 

Adolescents should be taught 
their proper place. If there are 
speed laws for the grown-ups, 
they should be applicable to all. 
After all, traffic rules are the 
price one pays for the privilege 
of driving. Still, one can’t pick up 
a paper without coming across 
the suggestion that special areas 
should be set aside where teen- 
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agers should be free to indulge 
in “drag-races” and _hot-rodding. 
If they are that youthful in out- 
look, the young shouldn’t be driv- 
ing and wouldn’t it be more to 
the point to encourage them to 
see why rules are necessary than 
to dig up ways for them to have 
special treatment? A car is not a 
toy, and driving is not a game, 
but real, serious business. 

Stop prolonging babyhood. 
In the old days, boys of 14 were 
able to do a man’s work. Now 
they are considered babies at this 
age, unable to cut the grass with 
a power-mower without com- 
plaining. Can it be that we are 
expecting too little of our chil- 
dren and accept: too low stan- 
dards of performance when they 
do help? Gradually all through 
childhood, children should be 
given definite chores to do around 
the house, from picking up their 
toys when’ they are babies to 
helping in the maintenance of the 
home when they are older. Every- 
one knows at least one mother 
who allows her grown daughter 
to sit around reading a magazine 
while she is busy preparing din- 
ner, or the father who comes 
home from work, sees his son 
sprawled out on the sofa with a 
book and patiently goes out and 
shovels the snow from the drive- 
way. How can we expect young 
people to play their proper role 
in the community if we don’t 
teach them to be __ responsible 
members of their own household? 
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It doesn’t hurt boys or girls 
to work after school, or, when 
they get older, during summer 
vacations. They should be en- 
couraged to earn their own spend- 
ing money, no matter what the 
family income. Even then, unless 
one is careful, the parent is apt 
to assume too much of the re- 
sponsibility. 

I remember one summer at the 
lake, my son had a job at the 
beach that necessitated his getting 
up at seven every morning. I had 
no reason to arise so early, but 
I conscientiously set my alarm 
clock every night so that I could 
help pry Bill, a notoriously poor 
“self-starter” in the morning, from 
his downy bed, and get him off 
to work on time. However, my 
son’s disposition is far from pleas- 
ant at this hour of the morning 
and my noble gesture elicited 
small thanks. Suddenly I realized 
that this worry should have been 
his, not mine. It was his pay 
check. I brought the alarm clock 
in his room, told him my decision 
and shuddered. What happened? 
What I expected. When the alarm 
went off next morning, Bill sleep- 
ily turned it off, rolled over and 
went back to sleep again until 11. 
The next morning, after the tirade 
his boss had delivered the day 
before, Bill not only got up on 
time by himself, but continued 
to do so for the rest of the sum- 
mer. This experience taught both 
him and me a valuable lesson. If 


a parent persists in taking over 
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the unpleasant duties for a child, 
the child would be certainly a 
fool not to let him. 

Besides teaching a child the 
value of money, work does some- 
thing else that is vital to the de- 
velopment of a child. It brings 
him into contact with grownups 
other than his relatives. It helps 
him to gain a foothold in the 


adult world. It is very necessary, 


psychologists tell us, for a girl to 
establish a sense of identity with 
her mother, and a boy with his 
father. Helping mother set the 
table or plan a menu is a step to- 
wards a girl seeing herself in the 
mother role, or in the case of a 
boy, working with his father to 
put up the storm’ windows or 
cleaning the cellar may help the 
lad in establishing this sense of 
identity. 


THERE ARE OTHER conditions 
necessary, more positive ones, 
that help to insure a better ad- 
justed boy or girl, for after all 
what is vandalism but one of the 
aspects of delinquency and mal- 
adjustment? We can do many 
things to help a child fit more 
happily into the family circle: 

1. Make their homes enjoy- 
able. Sometimes the most beauti- 
ful houses are homes by defini- 
tion only. Do you allow your 
children to enjoy theirs or are you 
too concerned about possible dam- 
age to your furnishings? Is your 
place one where your son or 
daughter can bring the gang in 
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for cokes after the _ basketball 
game, or is yours a shrine to good 
housekeeping? Let your children 
enjoy their house, but make them 
pick up after their guests. 

If they have friends in, insist 
on certain standards of behavior, 
and make it understood that they 
will be held responsible for their 
guest’s conduct. If possible, have 
a place where they can entertain 
without taking over the house, 
such as a game-room or cellar. 
If this is impossible let them have 
the living room once in a while; 
after all they have social obliga- 
tions, too. 

2. Listen to them. Sincerely. 
Not with half an ear. If the com- 
munication lines are a little plug- 
ged, it may be your fault. Young 
children can barely wait to get 
home to tell the latest things that 
happened school that day. 
Somewhere the line breaks down. 
Can it be because you failed to 
turn a sympathetic ear, or that 
you abused their confidences. 
I've heard many a mother at the 
bridge table regale everyone pres- 
ent with the violated confidences 
of her young. 

Keep informed about the school 
football team so that when your 
children tell you about the big 
game, you will know what they 
are talking about. Pay attention 
when your daughter tells you 


about the new “dreamboat” who - 


sits next to her in’ French I. 
You'll be surprised to find that if 


you listen to them with enthusi- 
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asm and stifle that urge to criti- 
cize, your children will be only 
too eager to tell you where they’ve 
been and what they’ve been do- 
ing. 

3. Encourage them in grow- 
ing up. When your teen-ager 
becomes of legal age to drive the 
car, help teach him to drive and, 
when he gets a license, let him 
use it. However, don’t make the 
mistake many parents do and 
turn the car over to him. 

I've seen mothers lugging home 
bundles of groceries from the 
store on foot while Junior whiz- 
zed by in the family chariot, the 
car loaded with teen-agers. You 
do nothing but teach him to be 
selfish when you sacrifice your- 
self needlessly. 

Make your children live on the 
same standard of living that you 
do. If the budget won’t let moth- 
er replace that ten-year-old coat 
with a new one, certainly a new 
formal for the Junior Prom is also 
impossible. Don’t many young 
people have selfishness thrust up- 
on them by over-protective par- 
ents? 

Again, if you want your chil- 
dren to act like adults, treat them 
like adults and give them the 
right to take their own bumps. If 
they do something wrong, which 
of course, they will, being human- 
beings and not seraphim, help 
them but don’t over-protect them, 
and above all, let them take the 
responsibility for their own ac- 
tions. 
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66 REE BABY sit- 


ting by re- 
oughly _experien- 
mothers in 
our neighbor- 
ood, Available 
any time of day, 
night or week-end. No charge.” 
Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? Yet 
today more than 100,000 parents 
are enjoying just such a service. 
They may have stumbled upon 
America’s happiest answer to the 


baby-sitting problem — neighbor- 
hood “Mother Banks.” 
| As a Mother Bank member you 


would no longer have to pay 50c 


Start one in your own neighborhood 


Mother Banks — 
Ansner to the Baby-Sitting Problem 


By 
Vesta Victoria 


to $1.50 an hour 
to hired baby sit- 
ters—and too often 
come home to find 
the living room in 
a shambles. Or 
you wouldn’t have 
to drive Aunt 
Clara home at midnight. 

Instead you could afternoon 
shop, go the Bijou or the boss’s 
party, even pay an overnight or 
weekend visit, knowing that you 
had an_ experienced substitute 
mother watching the children. 
She’d know how to warm a for- 
mula, burp a baby—or if neces- 
sary, how to keep Junior from 
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swallowing his Pejame buttons. _ 

No money would change hands. 
Your only obligation would be to 

y back an equal number of 

ours sitting with another moth- 
er’s children. 

That’s about all there is to it. 

Mother Banks usually start with 
seven or more mothers, each with 
an average of three young child- 
ren apiece—plus a yen for an ec- 
casional night out sans children 
without mortgaging their enter- 
tainment allotment or peace of 
mind to the hired baby sitter. 

All they need to open their 
“bank” is a bankbook and a mem- 
ber to serve as “banker.” The 
banker is either selected alpha- 
betically from the list of mothers, 
or someone volunteers. Bankers 
usually serve for one month. 

After investing 29c in a ruled 
school composition book or the 
like they're ready to start. 

A parent who wants a sitter 
telephones the current banker, 
who gives her the telephone num- 
bers of mothers who have received 
more sitting services than they 
themselves have “sat.” She then 
calls one of these sitters direct to 
see who is available for the de- 
sired sitting time. 

For each hour a sitter sits she is 
depositing one hour's credit to her 
account in the Mother Bank. On 
the other hand, each of these 
hours costs the absent mother, or 
sittee, one hour’s withdrawal from 
her Bank balance. 


Hours charged are figured on 
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August 
the family, not the number. of 
children. It’s the same for five or. 
one, just as long as the five an- 
swer to the same last name. 

Any time under 15 minutes is 
not counted, any time over 15 
minutes is charged as half an hour. 
Time after 1 a.m. doubles time 
credit for the sitter—and also dou- 
bles time withdrawal for the tardy 
mother. 

Overdrafts? Mother Banks have 
them, too. After a mother has with- 
drawn as much as 16 hours from 
the bank she is considered “over- 
drawn” and must start paying 
back or “depositing” enough hours 
to rebuild her balance. 

To keep track of hours, sitting 
mothers mail a postcard to the 
banker showing hours sat and 
where. And here’s where the 29c 
“bankbook” comes into use. 

Into it the banker jots each 
mother’s name, one to a page. Un- 
der it she lists all deposits, sub- 
tracts this total from the number of 
hours withdrawn, and writes in the 
last column the hours a mother 
still owes or has on deposit. 

At the top of each mother’s 
page she lists the days and hours 
each prefers to sit, and those not 
convenient, except in emergency 
cases; whether she drives her own 
automobile; which night her hus- 
band bowls; how late she can stay 
away from home; etc. Things like 
that simplify selection of the han- 
diest sitter. 

Whether the new Mother Bank 


springs up among a group of 
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neighbors, or starts when a moth- | 
er advertises hér own baby sitting 
services in exchange for another 
mother's, each usually culminates 
in friendships and a peace of mind 
that just cannot be bought. 

One Mother Bank member liv- 
ing in a Los Angeles suburb sums 
it up this way: “You wouldn't fill 
your home with expensive knick- 
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knacks, jewelry and food, then 
go out and leave the whole thing, 
including your new baby, to the 
care of a stranger, would you? But 
that’s what we did when we hired 
baby sitters.” 

e won't have to do it again. 
For neighboring Mother Banks are 
the nearest things to substitute 
mothers yet! 


Oko 


My Boy 


I CAN’T LAY claim to anything as far as looks can go. And when 
it comes to learning I may be rather slow. But there must be some- 
thing more in me than other folks can see. ’cause I got a little chap 
at home — he thinks a heap o’ me. 

I’ve had my ups and downs in life as most folks have, I guess. 
And take it all in all I can’t boast of much success. But it braces 
up a feller and it tickles him to know there’s someone that takes 
stock in him, no matter how things go. 

To feel his hand in mine, so clingin’ and so warm; to know 
he thinks I’m strong enough to keep him safe from harm; to see 
his lovin’ faith and trust in all I can say or do — it sort o’ shames 
a feller, but it makes him better, too. 

That’s why I try to be the man he fancies me to be, just 
’cause that little chap at home he thinks a heap o’me. I wouldn’t 
disappoint his trust for anything on earth, or let him know how 
little I just naturally am worth. 

And after all it’s easy up the better road to climb, with a 
little hand to help you and guide you all the time. And I reckon 
_T’m a better man than what I used to be, since I got that little 
chap at home. He thinks a heap o’ me.—Franciscan Message 
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By Harold Helfer 


On BEING told that his wife had 
just given birth to her third set 
of twins in five years, Reo Rea 
of Syracuse, N.Y., responded 
calmly: “I’m not at all surprised.” 


WHEN HE died in Middlesboro, 
Ky., Abram Simpson left 382 de- 
scendants, 8 children, 48 grand- 
children, 168 great grandchildren, 
157 great-great-grandchildren and 
one great-great-great-grandchild. 


THomMAS BRENNAN of Oak Park, 
Ill., designed and made Easter 
outfits for his wife and 11 chil- 
dren — Cecilia, Aine, Kathleen, 
Rosaleen, Margaret, Thomas Jr., 
Patrick, Michael, Brian, Sean and 
Seamus — spending $129 for 
cloth and saving himself more 
than $1,500. 


MELVIN Harvey and Melvin 
Harvey, both of Lubbock, Tex., 
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and both construction workers, 


. have wives named Katharine and 


sisters-in-law named Irene. 


WHEN FOUR-YEAR-OLD Gregory 
Stade of Milwaukee caught his 
hand in the wringer of the fam- 
ily washing machine, his mother 
extricated him and hurried him to 
a hospital. While she was wait- 
ing for him to be treated, a police 
ambulance screeched up — bear- 
ing her 10-year-old son Alan. He’d 
caught his hand in the same 
wringer trying to turn it off. 


So OVERJOYED was Edward Dei- 
ter of Milwaukee upon becoming 
a father that he put an 18-foot 
neon sign in front of his hard- 
ware store that said: “A Girl, 6 
Pounds, 11 Ounces.” 


Mrs. Ivy Bourne of Walsall, 
England, gave birth to five chil- 
dren within a year. The pattern 
was triplets, then twins. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Clyde B. Moore 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Gep- 
hart, Warren, Ind., celebrated the 
50th anniversary of their double 
wedding. Mr. Moore and Mrs. Gep- 
hart are brother and sister as are 
Mr. Gephart and Mrs. Moore. 


Mrs. CARMEN Rivera of San 
Juan, Spain is confident, as is 
everyone else, that her next child 
— her 25th — will be a girl. Her 
children have always been born 
in strict rotation, one year a son, 
the next a daughter. Of her 25 
children, 13 have been boys and 
12 girls, so Mrs. Rivera states 
with assurance: “This year it will 
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‘be a girl.” Mrs. Rivera is 45, her 
husband 52. 


SENT TO investigate a report a 
two-year-old boy was lost from 
his mother, Officer Richard 
Straete of Geneva, N.Y., found his 
own son, David. 


InN Rocuester, N.Y., Wardwill 
and Herbert Benzing, 74 and 76, 
gathered to celebrate brother 
Joseph’s 90th birhtday, and post- 
poned the party because brother 
Albert, 86, could not take the day 
off from work. 


Mrs. GeorceE McCutcHeon’s first 
son was born on March 8, 1956. 
The . Long Beach, Calif. woman’s 
second son was born on March 8, 
1957. Her third son was born on 
March 8, 1958. 


Pete Hammons of Webster 
Springs, W. Va., left 396 living 
descendants, 9 daughters, 4 sons, 
69 grandchildren, 237  great- 
grandchildren, 75  great-great- 
grandchildren and great- 
great-great grandchildren: 


THE THREE children of Charles 
Wilkinson of Yazoo City, Miss., 
all live on Pine Street — on Pine 
Street, Newport, Ark.; Pine 
Street, Lexington, Miss.; and Pine 
Street, Bainbridge, Ga. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago thieves 
broke into the car of newlyweds 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. Evans of 
Whitestone, N.Y., and stole all 
their belongings. This year thieves 
broke into the car of newlyweds 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. Evans, Jr., 


of Whitestone, N.Y., and stele all 
their belongings. 


A SON BORN to Mrs. Margaret 
Leow of Milwaukee arrived at the 
hospital before Mrs. Leow did. 
The baby was born in her hus- 
band’s car on the way to the hos- 
pital. Police bundled the baby in- 
to a squad car and delivered him 
to the hospital before an ambu- 
lance got Mrs. Leow there. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Emory Harrison 
of Johnson City, Tenn., have been 
having trouble deciding on a 
name for their baby daughter. 
They were frankly expecting a 
boy. All their other 14 children 
are of the masculine variety. 


EARLY LAST year, Mrs. Bill Mur- 
ray and Mrs. Benson Russell 
shared a hospital room in Eldor- 
ado, Ark. Each gave birth to a 
baby boy. Now, for the first time 
since then, they have met again 
in a hospital room. Each mother 
was again cuddling a baby boy. 


“THis 1s your first, I guess,” 
said a sympathetic nurse to John 
Suntrup as he paced nervously up 
and down, smoking a_ cigaret 
quite furiously, by the maternity 
ward of St. Mary’s Hospitals in 
St. Louis. Mr. Suntrup replied 
sighingly, “No, it’s my 12th but 
I guess you never get over being 
nervous.” 


THE 11 cHILpREN of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. F. D. Mills of Cluster 
County, Nebr., have ages totaling 
806 years. They are: John, 88, of 
Broken Bow, Nebr.; Douglas, 87, 
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of Ansley, Nebr.; Mrs. Bessie 
.Leman, 80, of Douglas, Wyo.; 
Mrs. Edna Allen, 78, and Mrs. 
Mabel McArthur, 75, both of 
Broken Bow; Charles, 72, of Rose- 
burg, Oreg.; Roscoe, 70, of San 
Diego; Mrs. Alice Goddard, 68, of 
Carvallis, Mont.; Franklin, 66, of 
Westerville, Nebr.; Byard, 64, of 
Rio Linda, Calif.; and Edward, 
58, of San Diego. 


At Miss., Mrs. Rubel 
Burleson gave birth to her 20th 
child. The eldest is 24 years old. 
All of the children were born 
singly and all are still living. 


A BIRTHDAY CAKE with 31 
candles did the work of three in 
the Walter A. Reed home in 
Huntington, W. Va. Three sons, 
each born on July 21, reached the 
ages of 13, 10 and 8. 


' A SHOEMAKER’s wife at Opporto, 
Portugal, after having given birth 
to four sets of twins in five years, 
has had triplets. 


DarrELL Acuer, 14, of Elyria, 
Ohio, won first prize in a banana 
nut bread baking contest. His 
Blaine 


mother, Mrs. Archer, 


placed second. 
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Overweight 
Wallet 


A noted expert (?) on male 


superiority concedes a 
round to the female 
—well, almost 


Condensed from Redbook 


Parke Cummings 
wad HE THINGS that women crowd 
into their handbags! I 
could write a piece about 
that subject. I could write two 
or three pieces. I bet I could write 
a dozen — if my wife, Virginia, 
would give me a chance. But she 
says that first of all I’ve got to 
write about the stuff I carry 
around in my wallet. 
Oh, she doesn’t absolutely say 
I have to, but she says she'll do 
it if I don’t. And knowing how 
she exaggerates, I guess the safest 
thing is for me to tell the story. 
is all came about when I 
asked her to fetch my wallet the 
other day when she was upstairs — 
which was an unusually stupid 


thing to do, even by my standards. 
Handing it to me, she remarked, 
“My goodness, you certainly have 
a lot of stuff in there!” 

“Oh, yes,” I said airly, “Some- 
where around $15,000 in tens, 
twenties and fifties.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she countered. 
“There’s a one-dollar bill in it.” 

“A one-dollar bill and a five- 
dollar bill,” I corrected. 

“A one-dollar bill,” she re- 
corrected. “I took the five. But 
that isn’t what I’m talking about. 
I mean all those cards and things.” 

Opening the wallet, I withdrew 
my driver's license. “I suppose this 
is what you were referring to,” I 
said coolly. “It just happens that 
I make it a firm policy to carry it 
with me when I drive — unlike 
some people I could mention.” 

My helpmate nodded affirma- 
tively and then seized the wallet 
and pulled out another piece of 
paper. “Is it also necessary to car- 
ry a license which is stamped ‘Ex- 
pires May 31, 1957°?” she inquir- 
ed. “And another one which be- 
came obsolete in 1956?” 

“I suppose not,” I admitted, as 
I threw the expired licenses into 
the wastebasket, “but a fellow can’t 
stop to clear out his wallet every 
day. I’m a busy man, you know.” 

“You must be,” she retorted. 
From the card pocket of my wallet 
she then withdrew a small piece 
of paper bearing the legend: R-7 
L(2)-21 R-15. “What in the world 
is that?” she demanded. 


Redbook , 68), McCall C tion, 230 Park Ave., 
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I studied it for a brief period, 
brightened suddenly, and replied, 
“Even a creature of subhuman in- 
telligence should instantly recog- 
nize that this is the code for a 
combination padlock. You turn it 
right to seven, left the second time 
to twenty-one, then back to fif- 
teen, and the padlock opens.” 

“What padlock?” she asked. 

“Well,” I replied, “the — the — 
if I recall, we had a combination 

dlock for our bathhouse at the 

ch three or four years ago.” 

“I think,” said Virginia, “that 
it might have been nearer eight 
years ago. I also find here a re- 
ceipt for rental of the bathhouse 
for the season of 1950. Shall I 
put it back in your wallet or do 
ye prefer to take it to the bank 
and put it in your safe deposit 
bor?” ‘ 


I threw the padlock combina- 
tion and the bathhouse receipt in- 
to the wastebasket on top of the 
expired licenses and reached for 
my wallet. Instead of giving it to 
me, she ‘produced another piece of 
paper. “Acme Tailor Shop,” she 
read. “One red flannel sports 


shirt.” 


“What's the objection to my car- 
rying that?” I demanded. “It’s a 
receipt so I can get the shirt after 
it’s been dry-cleaned.” 

_ “That’s the shirt in your middle 
bureau drawer,” Virginia inform- 
ed me. “I picked it up three weeks 
ago. Everybody at Acme knows us 
he well that they never ask for 


It joined the other discards in 
the wastebasket. 

“And here,” resumed Virginia, 
“we have a parcel post slip for 
an insured package sent to Ded- 
ham, Mass. on December 12, 1952. 
Wouldn’t that be for the skates 
you sent your nephew, Billy, for 
Christmas that year?” 

“It's a possibility,” I concluded. 
“But I don’t go around throwing 
parcel-post receipts away. Suppose 
the skates didn’t get there? How 
would I collect on the insurance?” 

“Is my memory playing tricks 
on me?” asked Virginia. “Or didn’t 
we watch him playing hockey on 
those very same skates?” 

The next item, on another scrap 
of r, rather saddened me. It 
urn left’ at Clamper’s Drug 
Store — right .8 of a mile on Dur- 
pley Road — up hill at cattle cros- 
sing sign — go over bridge and 
bear left at fork — 9th house on 
right. Blue shutters.” 

I recognized these as directions 
for getting to the Woodruff’s house, 
and I recalled the whing-ding of 
a party they threw three summers 
ago. Or was it four? 

I won't go into details on the 
twenty-odd additional pieces of pa- 
per I removed from my wallet at 
Virginia’s insistence — such as the 
1939 raffle ticket for an 18-pound 
turkey — because, after all, that’s 
just so much water over the dam. 


The crazy heap of junk that 
women pile into their handbags — 
wait till I get to writing a 


that! Brother, will it -blister ‘em! 
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Don’t By Nine! 


Condensed from Holy Name Newsletter 


Thomas M. Fallon, Jr. 


INE CHILDREN! I think 
that’s wonderful! My mo- 
ther had nine children.” 


So runs a common reaction to the 
size of our family. People are us- 
ually complimentary, although 
they invariably want to know how 
one can possibly make enough 
money to provide for nine today. 
One thing a large-brood parent 
can be sure of, he or she will hear 
more case studies involving the 
question of having children. 
Amens, the case studies, the 
most pathetic are those who, heart- 
broken, have been unable to pro- 
duce any offspring; the most sick- 
ening are the mothers of one who 
gave their all and intend no more 
to distort their figures; the most 
spineless are the fathers with shiny 
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“To criticize the large family 
is to fail to consider that most 
of them are planned that way” 


new cars who “can’t see how we 
can ever afford a second child”; 
the most tragic are those whose 
ove and self must work “to get 

e other things we need before 
the baby comes along.” 

Others can write more usefully 
of the economics of affording chil- 
dren. We don’t really know how 
tough it can be, for God has pro- 
vided us with more good fortune, 
seemingly, as each child arrived. 
Regardless of the level of material 
success, we're typical in that we've 
had to work harder to earn more 
to meet the demand. As my boss 
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said when he hired me, “We won't 
worry about you . . . you can’t let 
down.” 

I must confess there are many 
moments in the process of ‘raising 
nine that tax our faith and question 
our purpose. But, is man’s doubt 
a sign of error? Does not the busi- 
nessman often wonder to what 
purpose he cultivates ulcers and 
heart trouble? Is the monk in med- 
itation completely free from wor- 
ry? Is this not-the way of God for 
all of us? Certainly there are many 
reasons for avoiding a large fami- 
ly, but our sonal experience 
confirms that it is well worth the 
effort and results in happiness and 
fulfillment inconceivable to those 
who fear to tread. 

Children are the alloy that 
strengthens the steel of human 
parents. They give life a purpose 
which is so often hidden to * ar 
who search for life’s meaning and 
happiness through a_ personal 
sampling of the places, people, 
sensations; the foods, wines, moun- 
tain tops and exciting cities, only 
to find that “the bluebird of hap- 
piness” which the child sought in 
the song “is here where you are.” 

On the sexual side, parents of 
large families are sometimes re- 
garded as over-sexed individuals 
who can’t control themselves. It’s 
popular to lampoon the large fam- 
ily in this respect but some sober 
calculation will make an interest- 
ing comparison against the proba- 
bilities of the of 
contraceptives or the unfertile mar- 


riage. Parents of large families.are 
obviously well endowed with 
sexual desires (who in the human 
race feels that he or she is. not?); 
but if the question needs begging, 
is their desire necessarily greater 
than that of those who simply shut 
off the conception but not the act? 

To criticize the large family is 
to fail to consider that most of 
them are planned that way, not 
necessarily in time and degree, but 
in purpose. It didn’t take 18 years 
of marriage to inform us that every 
drug store has the cure to our 
problem, if we considered it a 
problem. 

It’s a rare discussion that doesn’t 
bring forth the comment from 
someone about how happy and 
well mannered is a certain large 
family of their acquaintance. Cer- 
tainly not all large families are 
happy or well behaved, but dis- 
cussions I’ve heard give them the 
edge over small ones. It’s like a 
college education, you can do 
without it, but you'll be a better 
man with it. The impact of the 
family group on the individual is 
unmistakable. The child who is 
selfish, petty or spoiled is under 
constant fire, not only from his 
parents, but from his brothers and 
sisters. The family home is a con- 
siderable training ground in deal- 
ing with people, in holding one’s 
own in the competitive efforts and 
in adapting one’s personality to the 
vagaries of everyday existence. 

Don’t feel sorry for the mother 
of many. In spite of her countless 
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daily burdens she is eminently suc- one who wilfully. refuses to risk 
cessful as.a human being who has another for any of many selfish 
a substantial reward on earth as_ reasons . . . who will too late come. 
well as in Heaven. Consider in- to realize that we receive only as 
stead the plight of the mother of we give. 


More Precious Than Toys 


Karay was four years old. After we moved to a new neighbor- 
hood, her first friend was a blond cherub, named Janie, who lived 
at the other end of the block. We never saw Janie twice in the 
same outfit. Her mother and grandmother, with whom she lived, 
provided her with everything money could buy. 

A whole room in their big home had been converted into a 
toy room for Janie. Dolls of every type — musical toys — magic 
animals — books — games — no toy store had more than Janie. 

Kathy’s toys consisted mostly of things handed down from her 
brother and sister, and not yet demolished by the two children 
younger than Kathy. 

One afternoon, Janie’s mother phoned to ask if Kathy might 
be their guest for dinner. “We'll let her go into Janie’s toy room, 
and see all of the toys. We don’t usually have children in, so many 
of Janie’s things are breakable . . . but Kathy seems like such a 
dear child.” 

Kathy looked adorable in her handed down party dress, with 
blue hair-ribbons to match her eyes. Eagerly, she set out for her 
first evening away from home. 

“Just wait till she gets back .. .” I warned my husband. “It 
will be ‘Janie has this, Janie has that; why can’t I have toys like 
hers?’ until we’ll wish we’d kept her home.” 

I spent a miserable evening, picturing Kathy as she must look, 
staring hungrily at the wonderful array that was Janie’s. 

Around eight, Janie’s mother brought Kathy home. 

“Here it comes!” I sighed. “Be ready for a big story of how 
the other half lives.” 

Kathy was breathless as she came in. “Mama! Wait till I tell 
you!” 

“Hang up your coat first, Kathy,” I suggested. 

“Mama! You'll never believe it.” Kathy called from the hall. 
Then she came in, her big blue eyes shiny with that next-to-tears 
expression. 

-“That poor little Janie . .. oh, Mama! ...I feel so sorry for 
her ... did you know that she has no brothers or sisters?” — 
Betty Devaney in. The Catholic Home Journal... 


How 
Rooming-In 


Works 


With her baby beside her, 
a new mother learns how to handle him 
before she leaves the hospital 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine 
Frances Fowler Allen 


ow I feel like an old 


N hand!” Proudly the 
young mother zipped 
blue bunting up under 

her new baby’s triple chin. There! 


He was ready for the trip from 
hospital to home. 

Just three days before, this 
same young mother had frantically 
flashed her hospital signal light. 
When the nurse hurried in, she'd 

uavered, holding up a square of 
cloth, “This is a diaper, isn’t it?” 


What had happened in those 
three days to her feel like a 
44 
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veteran? She had roomed-in with 
her baby. The idea is spreading 
rapidly. Rooming-in combines the 
scientific resources of hospital 
with the warmth and comfort of 
home. The baby’s crib is moved in 
beside his mother’s bed and she at- 
tends to his wants as soon as she’s 
able. 

Conscientious maternity nurses 
encourage rooming-in because in 
the past so many inexperienced 
mothers have left hospitals afraid 
of their brand-new babies. Ob- 
stetricians encourage it, finding 
The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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that recovery from childbirth and 
establishment of nursing are more 
rapid in mothers who have their 
babies close to them from the start. 
Pediatricians like it. They receive 
fewer anxious phone calls from 
new mothers. Psychiatrists ap- 
prove. They know that the warm, 
close physical cherishing of a new 
baby by his mother gives him the 
best possible start in life. 

How does rooming-in work? At 
Memorial Hospital in Springfield, 
Illinois, the Maternity Supervisor 
told me, “There’s nothing compul- 
sory about it. If mothers wish, we 
care for them and their babies in 
the usual way. Often they change 
their minds and want their babies 
with them after they see some 
other mother who is rooming-in.” 

“Does it require specially de- 
signed rooms and equipment?” I 
asked. 

necessarily. We use 
nary hospital equipment. A baby 
may te his rat clothes if his 
mother wishes. Otherwise, regular 
hospital clothing is provided for 
him.” 

“How soon does rooming-in 
start?” 

“With normal childbirth, most 
mothers are ready to take almost 
complete care of their babies by 
the third day. Experienced moth- 
ers often want their babies with 
them sooner, sometimes right from 
the first. It does take more nurs- 
ing time,” she admitted. (Rooming- 
in mothers are permitted to sum- 
mon a nurse whenever they are in 


Rooming-in facilities are be- 
ing provided by more and more 
hospitals. In connection with 
this article, Parents’ Magazine 
sent questionnaires to over 
3,000 hospitals throughout the 
country to complete a list of 
those hospitals with rooming-in 
facilities. Included on the list 
are hospitals in 43 states, the 
District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. 


a quandary and lights flash fre- 
—— Still, we feel it’s better 
or common perplexities to be met 
and solved in the hospital where 
experienced practical help is avail- 
able, than after mother and baby 
are home on their own.” 

“It isn’t just mothers who get 
better acquainted with their babies 
through rooming-in,” she went on. 
“It’s fathers, too. They get to hold 
the baby, not just look at. him 
through a glass. That never did 


seem right.” 


“You've sold me on the advant-. 


ages of rooming-in for new moth- 
ers,” I told the nurse. “But I still 
don’t see why experienced mothers 
want it.” 


“Why don’t you call on Mrs.. 


Penning?” she suggested. “She’s 
the one to answer that question. 
She’s a doctor’s wife and has eight 


children. She roomed in with the. 


last five.” : 


Mrs. Penning is a slender, at- 


tractive woman with a quiet, re- 
laxed manner. “My husband and I 
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first became interested in \ rooming- 
in by reading about it,” she ex- 
ed. 


She is a firm advocate of nurs- 
ing on demand and feels rooming- 
in facilitates breast feeding. “Bab- 
ies gain so much better on demand 
feeding,” she said. “But unless you 
have the baby right in with you, 
how can you tell when you hear 
a hungry cry from the nursery 
whether it’s your baby or not? 


“I like rooming-in, too,” she 
went on, “because in my large 
family it’s the only chance I have 
to get acquainted with my new 
baby without other people 
around.” 

“Really getting to know” their 
babies seems whe why a lot of 
mothers these days are looking for 
hospitals with rooming-in facili- 
ties. It’s the best reason in the 
world. 


1958 Solution 


THE PROBLEM, so simple in principle, so difficult in practice, 
was presented to the sixth graders for solution: How can a rich 


man be poor in spirit? — 


Blank faces told me that I had posed a problem which was. 
truly a problem! I then put it this way: If you had four cars, three | 
homes in different states, a private plane, and a sailboat of your | 
own, how could you still be poor in spirit? 

Suddenly it was all so simple. One of the boys knew the answer: 


“Just pay your taxes!”—Sister Marie in The Missionary Catechist 


FATHER ENTERED the first graders’ catchism class, and, noticing 
the decorations around the room, explained, “Children, this room 
is decorated because last night the Tabernacle Society had a meet- 
ing here. The Tabernacle Society is a group of women and they 
do wonderful work for the parish.” 

Little Michael piped up, “Father, my mommy belongs to that, 
and she came here last night.” 

Father was pleased. “Good, Michael,” he said, “can you tell 
us what work they do? Do you know what your mommy does in 
the Tabernacle Society?” 

The response came quickly, “Yes, Beier, she makes the 
coffee.”— Marist Missions 
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It’s always a family affair for the Alberghetti family, from 
- a tiny Mediterranean island to show business eminence 


Anna Maria Alberghetti: 
“Some of the Purest, Loveliest Sounds” 


Condensed from Extension 


SK ANY entertainer his big- 
gest complaint about 
show _ business, and 
chances are he'll say, “I 

never get to see my family on 
holidays.” But ask Anna Maria 
Alberghetti about the latter: “Holi- 
days? I always spend them with 
my family. In fact, I wouldn't 
dream of taking an engagement on 
a holiday.” 

Devotion to family is cleadly 
major element in Anna Maria’s 
character. It has been a continuing 
factor in her rising career, a path 
marked by extraordinary successes 
in motion pictures, _ television, 
records, the supper club field and 
the concert circuit. At 22 she is 
ranked as one of the 10 most popu- 
lar night club entertainers. 


Eugene Feehan 


Yet she puts a quiet disclaimer 
on her abilities. “Everything I am, 
I owe to my family training.” 
Therein lies a story of struggle and 
perseverance that has carried her 
from a tiny Mediterranean island 
to show business eminence. 

Anna Maria’s earliest memories 
are those of the musical atmos- 
phere of her home in Pesaro, Italy, 
where she was born on May 15, 
1936. Her father, Daniele, a grad- 
uate of the Conservatory of 
Pesaro, was a cellist and an ex- 
cellent baritone. He had sung with 
a number of famous Italian opera 
companies, including La Scala in 
Milan. Subsequently, he became 
concert master of the Rome Opera 
Company. Meanwhile, Anna Ma- 
ria’s mother, Victoria, had been a 
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pianist with the Scuola Reggia 
Musicale on the Island of Rhodes. 
Obviously, their home was one 
in which music filled the air. It 
was there, on the Island of Rhodes, 
that Anna Maria began singing 
when she was six years old. From 
the very start, her father was a de- 
voted but exacting tutor. Her voice 
was one of unusual beauty and 
purity and, under her father's wise 
guidance, she progressed so rapid- 
ly that she was able to give her 
first concert before she was seven. 
But it was 1942, and the war 
clouds that had hung low over 
Europe for three years began mov- 
ing toward the Mediterranean. The 
strategic importance of Rhodes in- 
creased daily, and Mr. Alberghetti 
became so concerned that he went 
to the military governor of the 
island. He requested permission 
to take his family (which now in- 
cluded another daughter, Carla, 
born in 1940) to the comparative 
safety of the mainland. He was 
refused — not once, but several 
times. 
Faced by this obstacle, the Al- 
berghettis invited the governor to 
a concert featuring Anna Maria. 
Her program included all of his 
favorites, and her performance was 
such a nese one that the gov- 


ernor promised complete co-opera- 


tion in getting the family to a place 
of safety. They caught the last 
plane to leave for Italy. 

On the mainland, the Alber- 
ghettis found many more difficul- 
ties. Italy was deeply involved in 
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a war that was not going well for 
the Axis. Allied bombing raids 
were practically a daily occur- 
rence. Food, clothing and shelter 
were becoming increasingly scarce. 

But then the American Army in- 
vaded Sicily and marched north- 
ward to wrest Italy from the Ger- 
mans. Eventually, there were op- 
portunities for concert appear- 
ances, and Anna Maria sang for 
U. S. troops all over Italy. 

“Then,” Miss Alberghetti recalls, 
“my brother Paul was born. A lit- 
tle later, my father and mother 
decided to take us on a European 
tour. So off we went!” 

In Denmark the Alberghettis 
went to a movie theatre in Copen- 
hagen and a travelogue of America 
flashed on the screen. The Alber- 
ghettis were so excited they de- 
cided then and there to get to the 
United States. 

Very shortly after, they found 
the means of achieving this dream. 
Again, as it had been on the Island 
of Rhodes, Anna Maria’s voice was 
the key factor. An American con- 
cert manager heard her at a recital 
and was so impressed by her talent 
that he arranged for her to visit 
the States with her parents. 

Within a few months of her ar- 
rival here in 1949, the 13-year-old 
soprano debuted at Carnegie Hall. 
Her performance was an over- 
whelming triumph. The New York 
Times music critic acclaimed it as 
“Some of the purest, loveliest 
sounds that have been heard all 
season.” 
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Three more appearances follow- 
ed. Anna Maria soloed with the 
Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, at 
Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia 
and at New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium. The enthusiastic reviews 
which resulted were a warm tri- 
bute — first to a striking new vocal 
talent, and secondly, to the years 
of faithful tutoring she had receiv- 
ed at home. 

“Suddenly,” Anna Maria says, 
“everybody in movies and televi- 
sion was calling me. But my fath- 
er said, ‘No, we're going back to 
Europe.’ I guess he realized even 
then that over-exposure was dang- 
erous. Or, to put it another way, 
he knew that too much of a good 
thing can be bad.” 

Mr. Alberghetti’s choice proved 
to be a wise one. For while his 
daughter was appearing in a series 
of recitals in Italy, oe r Gian 
Carlo Menotti called him to dis- 
cuss the movie version of his new 
opera, The Medium. Menotti was 
looking for a young singer to 
handle a very difficult lead role, 
a part that would call for an ex- 
cellent voice as well as consider- 
able dramatic ability. Menotti felt 
that Anna Maria could meet these 
requirements. “Would she take it?” 
he asked. 

As in all such matters, a family 
conference was called. Anna Maria 
said simply, “I like challenging 
assignments.” Father nodded his 


head, mother smiled — and it was 
decided. 
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1950, theatre and music critics 
alike agreed that it was a master- 
piece. In the context of Menotti’s 
work, which includes Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, The Telephone 
and The Saint of Bleeker Street, 
it stands as a signal triumph. 

For Anna Maria, it was a giant 
step forward in her career. Look- 
ing back on it from a vantage ee 
of seven years, she recalls, “You 
know, a lot of the critics com- 
mented on how good my English 
was. But the funny part of it is 
that I didn’t know a word of 
English at the time! Gian Carlo 
had me memorize every word of 
the score. Then, since I had to 
know what emotion to register 
with which words, he would tell 
me what they meant in Italian. 
And that’s how I first started to 
learn English!” 

There were other equally im- 
pressive aspects of her achieve- 
ment. For example, her dramatic 
potential caught the eye of Bing 
Crosby. He asked her to join him 
and Jane Wyman in Here Comes 
the Groom in 1953. Paramount 
was so pleased with her work that 
she was brought back less than a 


year later to a with Lauritz 
Melchior in The Stars Are Sing- 
ing. 


Then, in the midst of another 
European concert tour, cables from 
American television and movie 
producers began pouring in. Ed 
Sullivan was finally able to entice 
her back to America for an intro- 
duction to his Sunday night audi- 


When the film was released in 
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ence, Since then, TV invitations 
have been almost the order of the 
day for Miss Alberghetti. 

There have been two sides to 
this part of her career. One has 
been as a guest star, such as her 
appearance last April on The 
Dina Shore Chevy Show. But 
more important — at least to Anna 
Maria — have been the dramatic 
roles. Her TV acting debut came 
in A Bell for Adano on CBS’ Ford 
Star Jubilee. Since then, she has 
been featured in plays on Climax, 
and the reviewers have hailed her 
interpretations as those of a serious 
dramatic artist. 

This raises an interesting ques- 
tion: Should Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti the singer turn her sights 
toward a career in drama? She an- 
swers this in her characteristically 
straightforward fashion. “Contrary 
to what has been said about me, 
my eye is not primarily on an act- 
ing career. I am a singer. It is 
what I do best, and it is what I 
want to do most. But I do like act- 
ing very much.” 

Knowing her penchant for act- 
ing, Broadway producers often call 
her. She was contacted for an im- 
portant part in the current Broad- 
way musical, West Side Story, and 
turned it down. “When I read the 
script and saw all that gang vio- 
lence, I knew it just wasn’t for 
me.” But there were other factors, 
as Miss Alberghetti well knew. In 
West Side Story, as in a number 
of other contemporary plays, there 
is no solo starring spot, such as 


the one in the recent Happy Hunt- 
ing, which continued Ethel Mer- 
man’s reputation as a great musical 
comedy star. Also, there is always 
the possibility that a musical with 
a score by Leonard Bernstein and 
choreography by Jerome Robbins 
might well run six months to a 
year. For a professional singer- 
actress, this could be a disastrous- 
ly long time to be tied up with one 

production, especially if the indi- 
vidual would like to develop in a 
variety of media. 

She has not neglected the movie 
field since her stint four years ago 
in The Stars Are Singing. In 1955 
and 1956, respectively, she ap- 

in two Republic releases, 
The Last Command and Duel at 
Apache Wells, neither of which 
offered her any opportunity to win 
an Oscar but which at least kept 
her in the public eye. More recent- 
ly, she won a starring role in 
MGM’s lavishly designed Ten 
Thousand Bedrooms, a Cinema- 
Scope production which gave her 
a chance to mix comedy with 
straight dramatic interpretation. 

It has been quite a jump from 
a demanding mr in The Medium 
(at age 13) to the frothy Ten 
Thousand Bedrooms. “Was it dif- 
ficult to make the switch?” one 
might ask. 

In answer, Anna Maria reiterates 
a statement which apparently is 
her own show business philosophy. 
“I like a challenge in an assign- 
ment. That’s part of the reason I 
took Ten T. Bedrooms. 
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You know, when my name was 
first brought up to Joe Pasternak 
at MGM, he said, “But she’s a lit- 
tle girl! We need somebody ma- 
ture.’ So I said to my agent, ‘Just 
let him see me now.’” Anna Maria 
laughed, “In two minutes he hand- 
ed me the script.” 

Despite the demands of a career 
which appears to be evenly split 
between television, night club 
work and films, Anna Maria has 
managed to keep her personal life 
in a healthy state of balance. 
“We're living in Hollywood now, 
and since a certain percentage of 
my work takes me there, I’m able 
to see my family often.” 

And Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
sophisticated box-office attraction, 
is quite likely to be seen out on 
the front lawn kicking a football to 
her brother Paul, or running after 
a fly ball hit by sister Carla. Later, 
in the evening, she may team up 
with Carla and sing duets while 
Mother accompanies them on the 
piano. Then, like all 13-year-olds, 
Paul may start running into trouble 
with his homework, and from up- 
stairs will come the call, “Anna 
Mari-i-a-a-a . . .” 

With one sister firmly establish- 
ed in show business and with the 
other taking tentative steps in that 
direction, what does Paul want to 
do for a career? “That’s a good 
question,” responds Anna Maria 
with a special twinkle in her eye. 
“One year, he was going to be a 
fireman, and the next, a famous 


conductor. And now he’s talking 


about becoming a priest.” Then, 
sobering, she recalls, “When my 
father died last June, Paul was 
the only one capable of taking 
over. It was like he was suddenly 
the man of the house, and knew 
just what to do.” 

The closeness of this family 
unit, as has been seen earlier, has 
had a variety of effects on Anna 
Maria’s thinking about her own 
career. 

This family concept carries over 
into her observations of the enter- 
tainment world. For instance, 
when she was queried about the 
possibility of having a weekly TV 
program, it was not surprising to 
hear her answer. “I'd like to have 
my own TV show — because it’s 
like having your own family. I re- 
member how it was on the Loretta 
Young show. The members of the 
cast, the technical and production 

ple — everyone was so warm 
and friendly. It was just like a big, 
happy family!” 

Naturally, the idea of a family 
unit appearing in show business is 
not a new one. One need look no 
further than the Cohans and the 
Crosbys for examples. Yet Anna 
Maria has added her own special 
twist to the idea in recent months. 
She has begun to perform in tan- 
dem with sister Carla in such top 
clubs as the Flamingo in Las 
Vegas. The two have made a 
memorable impression on audi- 
ences which rarely see an act com- 
bining such fresh and _ lovely 
talents. Their continued success 


seems assured. In fact, Anna Ma- 
ria alone has earned as much as 
$25,000 for a single week in Las 
Vegas. “With two of us now, we 
can't miss!” she laughs. 
For Anna Maria Alberghetti, life 
has indeed been a many-faceted 
experience. But her success, she 
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would have us believe, is not so 
much the result of her own talents 
as it is that wonderful family back- 
ground. For the more objective 
observer, however, it is apparent 
that it is a very special blend of 
the two factors which has produc- 
ed this most charming personality. 


What's in a Name? 
Karen Cross became the bride of Larry Crosser at Eldora, Ia. 


paper. ; 


Mrs. Betty Boom writes a gardening column for a Washington 


‘TENANTS AT 365 Beacon Street in Boston are named Morning, 


Noonan, Knight. 


Masor C., E. Cherry replaced Major Osborne Apple as command- 
ing officer of the Army’s Firing Center at Yakima Valley, Wash., 
known as the “fruit bowl of the nation.” 


Witu1aM CasH is credit manager of a Milwaukee automobile 


agency. 


Mr. Buizzarp is a Fort Worth, Tex., ice man. 


NEWELL GRINELL of Rochester, N.Y., Grinnell Newell of New 
York City and Mrs. Albert Newell of Grinnell, Tex., all registered 
in the same Miami hotel during the same week. 


Woopsrick & STonE are Chevy Chase, Md., contractors. 


D. A. Gacne of Brunswick, Me., named his nine children Doue 
Albert Gagne, David Alfred Gagne, Dennis Armand Gagne, Daniel 
Arthur Gagne, Doris Ann Gagne, Donald Anthony Gagne, Dominic 
Andre Gagne, Douglas Arnold Gagne, Denise Annette Gagne. 


ANNA HANNAH Rerer of Sumner, Neb., can spell her name 
backward or forward with the same result. — Harold Helfer 
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To boo the umpire 


in baseball games is a basic 
right in a democracy. 
Nobody loves an umpire. Th 
men in blue have been beaten over 
the head with umbrellas by out- 
raged ladies; clobbered by bottles; 
slugged by players and managers; 
escorted off fields by cordons of 
policemen; and they’ve fled for 
their very lives from towns where 
irate citizens hunted high and low 
for them to serve as guest of honor 


at a necktie party. 


Baseballs 
Men in Blue 


Stories and anecdotes 
about umpires grow 
in the telling and retelling 


By Dave Warner 


Yet with all these hazards, 
catching abuse from all sides, the 
umpire is just as human as you and 
I. He must pay speeding fines and 
income tax and bring bread home 
to his family. His working condi- 
tions may seem a bit rougher than 
ours at times, but as Tim Hurst, 
one of the greatest of umpires, put 
it, “You can’t beat the hours.” 

Umpires are human, too, in 
that there is a margin for error in 
their work. Every decision they 
make is strictly a judgment call; 
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hence, it is possible at times for a 


judgment to be wrong. This is not 
to be confused with lack of integ- 
rity. Every umpire makes his de- 
cision fully. convinced that it is an 
honest one. 

Shakespeare wrote: “The evil 
men do lives after them; the good 
often is interred. with their bones.” 

Famous bad decisions by um- 
pires have a habit of living long 
after the umpire, because me 
supposed to make the right de- 
The bad ones out 
prominently. 

Living longer than even the bad 
decisions are the stories and 
anecdotes about umpires that seem 
to grow in the telling and retelling. 

For example, an umpire named 
Jack Sheridan had been taking a 
good razzing from the stands. Out 
of the din came a shrill female 
voice, shrieking above all others: 
“If I were your wife, I'd feed you 
poison.” 

That did it. Sheridan called for 
time out, walked over to the area 
where his female tormentor sat 
and barked back: “If I were your 
husband, I’d be happy to take it.” 

Umpires are not always so 
lucky to get in the last word. 
There was the case of George 
Moriarty who called two straight 
strikes on a rookie. Then followed 
a third called strike. The rookie 
turned to Moriarty, politely in- 
quired, “Mr. Moriarty, would you 
please tell me how you spell your 
name?” 


“Why certainly, son. It’s 
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M-o-r-i-a-r-t-y,” replied, the um- 
ire. 
“Just as I thought,” snapped the 
rookie. “Only one eye.” 

How many times have you 
heard some raucous from the 
stands, calling to “Kill the um- 
pire”? Well, Red Jones, a veteran 
umpire, never took those words 
seriously until one day when he 
worked a game at a prison. 

Red was having a little trouble 
with a catcher during the game. 
The umpire tried to smooth things 
out by opening some informal con- 
versation with: “This is a nice lit- 
tle place you have here. Not bad 
at all. Say, by the way, what are 
you in here for?” 

The catcher stared at Red. “For 
killing a guy,”*he said slowly. Red 
was startled. “A redhead,” con- 
tinued the catcher, looking u 
slowly at Red Jones’ 
head. “About your size, too,” he 
said thoughtfully. 

Umpire Red Jones decided he 
would let the catcher do all the 
complaining he wished. 

The great “Steamboat” Johnson 
loved nothing more than deflating 
his tormentors during his umpiring 
days. In one particular city, there 
was a doctor who was a rabid 
baseball fan and who liked oan 
needle umpires. Johnson st 
him with this 
got no right to beef at my calls at 
all. When I make a mistake, it 
lives on and on. But when you 
make a mistake, it’s followed by a 
funeral.” 
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‘No umpire gave more dignity 
to baseball than Bill Klem, who 
proudly boasted that he never 
made a wrong call. Hack Wilson 
once thought he had caught Klem 
in a bad call, and he stepped back 
out of the batter’s box and squawk- 
ed back at Klem, “You missed that 
one, Klem.” - 

' Bill only murmured, “Mr. Wil- 
son, if I had your bat in my hands, 
I wouldn’t have missed it.” — 

Frankie Frisch and Leo Du- 
rocher would have to rate among 
the greatest all-time umpire baiters 
in any poll. But Klem could. handle 
that kind, too. 

Once Klem called a St. Laws 

Cardinal player out on_ strikes. 
Frisch came stormin ing out of the 
St. Louis dugout, bellowing like a 
wounded buffalo. 
_ Suddenly Frisch staggered a few 
paces, shuddered, then fell heavily 
to the ground, playing the part of 
a man just stricken with a heart 
attack. But Klem had seen Frisch 
work this gag before. He simply 
stood over Frisch and __ intoned, 
“Frisch, dead . . . or alive... 
you're out of this game.” 

A baseball game involves some- 
thing like 60 to 80 safe or out de- 
cisions, 250 to 300 balls and strikes 
calls and countless other additional 
rulings and interpretations cover- 
ing ticklish points and potentially 
explosive situations. 

An umpire must command re- 

;” said arbiter Jocko Conlan. 

If an umpire feels he booted one, 
he must resist the temptation to 


admit it. Apologizing for a missed ~ 


call may appease a ballplayer for 
the But he wil, never 
7 you in the long run.” 
Goetz puts ee this way: 
someone has to get 
hurt in every close decision, but I 
still have to make that decision 
I don’t care what a player 
thinks of me as long as I feel T've 
made the right decision.” 
- This little story best illustrates 
the authority of the umpire. In one 
me Billy Evans was working 
alls and Saetihs behind the plate, 
and the batter hit a dinky, little 
trickler down the third base line. 
It dribbled along, heading uncer- 
tainly toward third but rolled out- 
side the foul line. 

“Foul ball!” shouted umpire 
Evans . . . and just as he did; the 
ball hit a tiny pebble and deflect- 
ed back across the chalk line as 
fair as fair could be. The batter, 
who had returned to the plate at 
the call, the manager and the en- 
tire team descended on the um- 
pire. But Billy just stared at the 
hall 


Amid all the screamin ke jostling, 
moaning and groaning, the umpire 
remained calm and unperturbed. 

“It looks fair,” he said. “Yester- 
day it would have been a fair ball. 
tomorrow it will be a 
fair ball . . . but right now it’s 
foul.” 

“Why?” everyone wanted to 
know. 

“Because,” replied the umpire, 
“that’s the way I called it.” 
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AKING YOUR family cre- 
ative does not necessaril 
mean that Theresa wi 

grow up to be an artist, John a 
writer, and Peter a musician. It 
means, however, that by encour- 
aging creative riences in your 
family circle, will 
rich your children’s lives, opening 
up many and wide avenues of en- 
joyment in music, arts, crafts and 
other forms of expression. 

In school, the time given to cre- 
ative activities is apt to be limited; 
the main emphasis has to be put 
on basic knowledge, and on ac- 

uiring the skills necessary to earn 

inden and become a responsible 
citizen. But creative experiences 
do something for the spiritual and 
emotional side of a child’s life 
which skills alone can never do. 
Both are essential for a well-bal- 
anced personality. 

Parents, then, should do all they 
can to encourage their youngsters 
to be creative. They must provide 
surroundings in which the chil- 
dren will have not only freedom 
to explore but materials to experi- 
ment with. We have to make it 
possible for them to carry out the 
ideas which their curiosity or im- 
agination suggest. If we don't 
take the trouble to provide these 
resources, we need not be surpris- 
ed if they turn to commercial 
amusements. 

Mrs. Sullivan, for example, who 
complains about the stacks of 
comic books which her boys read 


and “trade,” has only herself to 


HORIZONS 
FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN 


By encouraging creative 
experiences in your family 
you will greatly enrich 
your children’s lives 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 
Norah Smaridge 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


‘blame. Fanatically house-proud, 
she frowns on what she calls 
“messy play” and allows them 
neither a corner to work in nor 
materials like paints, water, paper, 
scissors, etc., to work with. 

Children are creative in differ- 
ent fields and to different degrees. 
But, since drawing and painting 
are a natural language of child- 
hood, the creative faculty usually 
works in this field first. So see 
that your youngsters are well sup- 
plied with pencils, crayons and 

ster paints (buy the paints in 

ulk, in powdered form, in red, 
yellow and blue; then mix them 
in screw-top jars). Buy brushes of 
reasonably good quality for the 
older children; the small fry can 
use dime-store sash brushes to 
ood effect. Paper of all kinds, 
om brown wrapping paper to 
laundry boards, can always be 
utilized. Give them a sturdy work- 
table, and plenty of rags for 
“cleaning up.” Protective covering 
for the clothes is a “must.” No 
small creator will get very far if 
he has to worry about spotting his 
shirt or soiling his hands! 

Don’t, like Jean’s mother, expect 
recognizable “pictures” from the 
very young. “No, you can’t we 
any more of my nice 
told the bewildered “All 
you do is scribble. You never 


draw me a picture!” Paper and 
pencils were snatched away, to the _ 
confusion of the child, whose 
“scribbles” were as much as she 
was capable of in this new and 
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delightful: field. To the -boy 
and girl, that straight mick whack 
panse 0: are not us 
connected tt first with the idea 
of representing some object in the 
world about him. 

No matter what the age of the 
artist, your role—a most important 
one—is to encourage. What 
say about your child’s creative ef- 
forts should spur him to continue 
creating with pencil and paper, 
with crayon or paint, or with a 
handcraft. 

are hurt and 
puzzled by their children. 
complain that Tommy tells jo 
nothing. “And Elizabeth never 
brings any of her work home from 
school—yet Sister says she’s getting 
to be a fine little artist!” 
forget that they greeted se 
Tommy's first attempts at clay 
modeling with shrieks of laughter, 
making comments like “You say 
that’s an elephant—it looks more 
like a mouse! 
discouraged when her mother 

eeted her 10-year-old efforts 
(which which were surprisingly good for 
her age) with “Isn’t it time 
learned to draw people that 
like people? That doesn’t look 
human—she’s all out of por- 
tion!” Small wonder if both chil- 


Show your interest, but let it be 
safely vague, so that he will not 


Fy 
“a 
dren looked elsewhere for praise 
and encouragement! 
Let the child be as free as pos- 3 
sible when he draws and paints. = 
/ 
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be forced into drawing what he is 
not yet ready for. But help out, 
when. necessary, when a child runs 
out of inspiration. Like Anne’s 
mother, who suggests “How about 
a summer picture? Remember our 
trip to the Cape? Was it very hot? 
Did we eat on the shore? Remem- 
those colored beach um- 

las? . . .” Trying to paint a 
picture of and 
“feel” of a happy summer day 
can be an engrossing creative ac- 
tivity. 

Parents can. find effective wa 
of helpi ung artists 
serving the of 
teacher; she tries to help the child 
progress comparing what he 
floes this with he did 
last month. Instead of saying 
“This is good,” she makes com- 
ments like “Yes, this drawing real- 
ly makes me feel that the girl is 
out-of-breath, running,” or “I see 
you're trying to get the effect of 
the sun on the leaves!” Even 
with very small children, where 
nothing is recognizable, Mother 
can avoid .a discouraging wron 
guess with “That looks interestin 
Tell me the story of your picture!” 

Music. has many creative possi- 
bilities which parents can encour- 
age. Pre-school children can cre- 
ate rhythms as skip, hop or 
jump. They can encouraged 
to make up their own “dances” 
to records, interpreting the music 
in their own way. (But never 
make the mistake of laughing, 
even when fat little Helen insists 
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she is a swaying flower, or sol- 
ky rabbit. Ridicule promptly dries 
up the wellspring of a child's im- 
agination). 
Boys and girls can make simple 
rhythm instruments (sticks, cym- 
bals, castanets) and “play in a 
band.” Or they can encour- 
aged to make up little songs about 
family activities. When they go 
auto riding, the Flanagans com- 
pete in making up “songs” about 
each other and about what they 
are seeing. In the kitchen, Joey 
and his mother sing “vegetable 
songs” while she scrubs potatoes 
for supper—and Joey is develop- 
ing an excellent sense of rhythm 
(as well as a sense of humor). 
Dramatics of many kinds offer 
fine opportunities for creative ex- 
pression in the family circle. The 
children may carry on a dramatic 
play that is realistic (a shopping 
scene, a “pretend visit” to grand- 
mother’s, etc.) or romantic (pre- 
tending to be witches, fairies, nur- 
sery-rhyme characters, etc.). If 
they decide to play out their story 
for other children, it may become 
more formalized, but it should 
never become fixed or stiff. Older 
children can impersonate favorite 
book characters; they can. create 
“pantomimes” by standing behind 


a sheet, with a strong light to out- 


line the figure and make silhou- 
ettes. 

_ Puppets are one of the richest 
courses of dramatic creativity for 
all ages. :The simplest. form,: the 
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stick puppet, can be manipulated 
by the very young; it consists of 
a figure pasted to a heavy piece 
of cardboard and fastened to the 
end of a ruler which the child 
moves about. First puppets may 
be made of any soft material that 
can be slip over the hand, 
with the ns x or middle finger 
manipulating the head, and ie 
thumb and little finger the arms. 
The child himself, bringing his 
creative faculty into play, causes 
the puppets to act in such a way 
as to fit the words he speaks. 

In crafts and construction work, 
children have many opportunities 
to create with their hands. Provi- 
dent parents will keep a stock-box 
at hand—a big one—into which 
can go waste and scrap materials, 
old greeting cards, paper for paper 
crafts, anything and everything 
that might conceivably be put to 
use in creative projects. 

The Thompson children 
learned the principles of 
weaving by stretching a net 
bag (in which oranges had 
come) over old, smooth, 
wooden frames of various 
sizes; with colored string, me- 
tallic Christmas ribbons, 
twisted crepe paper and 
straw, they made interesting 
table mats. The Brewer chil- 
dren, older, collected clothes- 
hangers and experimented 
in “drawing with wire,” 
twisting the .wire pers 
shapes with with ers. 


which childreti can explore are’ 
> and carving (in soap, 
clay, ticine, dough, papier 
mache, err potato block print- 
ing; cooky-cutting; whittling. 

By encouraging creative activi- 
ties in your family, you will help 
your child to develop as an indi- 
vidual in many ways. They pro- 
vide him with varied ways of ex- 
pressing his thoughts and emo- 
tions. He will be able to com- 
municate more easily and effec- 
tively with other children, and 
with adults, than the child with 
limited means of expression. 

If more parents concerned 
themselves with providing creative 
experiences for their young, we 
would have fewer problem chil- 
dren, fewer “crazy, mixed-up 
kids.” One of the greatest values 
of creative expression is the oppor- 
tunity provided for the release 
from tensions or frustrations. Par- 
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ents should recognize the creative 
arts as a safety valve, an emotion- 
al outlet for children that will con- 


tribute to their development and 


help with their problems. Children © 


ean express freely, in pictures and 
music-making, for example, the 
way they feel about things which 
cause them unhappiness or dis- 
tress. Once these feelings are 
brought out from within him, and 
put into some tangible form, the 
child can begin to relax, to view 
them with more detachment, and 
share them with others. 

A word of warning is in order, 
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though, to parents who- too 
hard to be child Solisliaiste 
“Mothers who scan their pre- 
schooler’s painting for signs of in- 
ternal maladjustment are urged to 
relax,” says the director of an ed- 
ucational pro “Don’t worry 
about the blobs and smears pro- 
duced by a three-to-five-year-old 
artist. Painting is still a motor 
activity to him. Don’t feel he 
ought not to pat something be- 
cause you think it indicates malad- 
justment. If he is happy while 
painting, and is occupying 
whole self, do not worry!” 


trip, dear... is it all right with you if | take 


a little vacation during my vacation ?” 
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| m llows are going on a fishin ) 


A definite pattern has been ordained throughout nature 


THIs BUSINESS OF 
LEFT AND RIGHT 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
David Gunston 


EDICAL examination of re- 
cruits in the last war 
showed a _ far higher 

proportion of left-handed men 
than was the case in World War I. 
Whether this trend is due to actual 
hereditary. changes or merely 
brought about by a more enlight- 
ened attitude towards this peculi- 
arity it is hard to say. About four 
or five people out of every 100 
are now left-handed. Not so long 
ago it was shown that out of every 
100 persons born left-handed, only 
seven remained completely so 
throughout adult life, which was 
striking proof of the almost super- 
stitious attitude which led people 
to stifle the tendency in the young 
in the belief that it was “not 
normal.” Yet for that four or five, 
it is perfectly normal. 

There is, of course, much 


more to it than that. Just why that 
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small but consistent percentage of 
the population should naturall 
find it easier to use their left han 
in preference to their right is not 
known. Neither, for that matter, 
is it fully understood why most of 
us should be right-handed, any- 
way. 

No one has satisfactorily ex- 
plained why right hands should be 
better for everyday use, with left 
hands only occasional helpers. In 
any case, any such explanation is 
given the lie by the ease with 
which left-handed folk manage, 
and by the fortunate ambidextrous 
few 


The oldest explanation is that 
our ancestors always fought their 
enemies with their right hands, 
instinctively using the left hand to 
protect breast and heart. Warriors 
of old always held sword or dagger 
in the right hand, and shield or 
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buckler in the left, so as to be 
ready to any blows aimed at 
the heart. This was all presumably 
based on the notion that the hu- 
man heart lies on the left side of 
the body, but in fact it is only 
very slightly left of center. 
Science tells us that the body’s 
center of gravity is to the right, 
and that the average person has a 
right side of the y which 
weighs anything up to 15 oz. 
heavier than the other. This, how- 
ever, is probably due to the normal 
tendency to right-handedness, and 
is not a cause of it, since the right 
hand and arm of a right-handed 
rson are always better develo 
than the left. 
Although the reasons for this 
mystifying pattern of left and right 
still elude us, we know it is funda- 
mental in origin and _ usually 
hereditary. It is known that. the 
primary use of one hand, always 
controlled by the opposite side of 
the brain, is part of a wider activ- 
ity which affects eyes and 
feet. While most of us are right- 
handed, there is a less’ definite 
pattern with feet or legs, although 
there is a widely-held belief that 
the majority of people have a bet- 
ter left eye than ig t. People often 
instinctively apply the left eye to 
telescopes, microscopes and eye- 
pieces and see better that way. 
For a problem so widespread in 
its application, for the so-called 
“pecullar” left-handed occur in all 
races at all times, surprisingly 
little scientific work has been done 


August 
on it. Extended research is, how- 
ever, at present being carried on‘at 
Glasgow University, and although 
the study is far from complete, 
there are some interesting conclu- 
sions. To obtain them more than 
30 pedigrees of left-handed peo- 
ple, involving a total of some 500 
persons, have been subjected to 
careful scrutiny. 

Left-handedness is passed on by 
parents to their children, and is not 
the result of training, early cir- 
cumstances or the accidental loss 
of a parent’s arm during preg- 
nancy, as is sometimes believed. 
Left-handed boys are about one- 
and-a-half times more frequent 
than left-handed girls, although 
where there is a left-handed girl 
in a family there are usually more 
left-handed boys than when no 
girl is similarly inclined. 

There also seems no doubt that 
the tendency is inherited more 
often from a left-handed mother 
than from a father, and occurs 
most uently among children 
where of the parents are left- 
handed. Normal parents, do, of 
course, occasionally have left- 
handed children, but much less 
often. All the same, recorded cases 
of left-handed children of parents 
both similarly affected are not 
sufficiently frequent to prove be- 
yond contradiction that it is a di- 
rectly handed down _ recessive 
characteristic of the ordinary kind. 
Yet of its hereditary origins there 
is no doubt. 


According to some authorities 
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the foot first used by a baby learn- 
ing to walk is invariably a guide to 
its “handedness” as it grows up. 
Provided a child is allowed to de- 
velop its own inborn tendency 
without hindrance, there is no 
cause for parents to worry, and 
nothing abnormal at all. Although 
there is little evidence that natur- 
ally left-handed children who are 
forced early in life to use their 
right hands like other children de- 
velop serious neurotic tendencies, 
it is true that such children may 
have their mental growth upset 
and some time may elapse before 
they continue normal development. 
There is never any excuse for in- 
terfering with nature here. And, of 
course, the ambidextrous child may 
ta its capabilities quite early in 
e. 

- Left-handed adults suffer little 
real disability of a physical kind, 
although psychological harm may 
be done them, especially when the 
follies of childhood are continued 
by other grown-ups, when ignor- 
ance leads others to regard them 
as peculiar or abnormal. Some- 
times a left-handed man in a 
manual job finds his tendency a 
nuisance, when benches and tools 
are designed for right hands in- 
stead of left, but even then there 
are some spheres where the left- 
handed man is most useful. Shi 

yard rivetters usually include left. 
handed men in their teams because 
they can carry out jobs which give 
right-handers trouble. The desire 
to use the left hand, even to a 
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ial degree, is never accom- 
panied by any lowering of intelli- 
gence, as was once thought. In- 
deed, many gifted people, includ- 
ing musicians, writers and artists, 
use their left hands for work in 
preference to their right. 

The fact is that a definite pat- 
tern of left and right has been or- 
dained throughout nature. Most of 
the higher creatures have the 
tendency in one form or another: 
monkeys and apes are generally 
right-handed, as we are, yet dogs 
seem to be partially ambidextrous. 
Yet when they are taught tricks 
using one fore-paw, like shaking 
hands, they become nervous, quite 
incapable of ordinary canine in- 
telligence and utterly useless for 
any tricks at all, if they are sud- 
denly and persistently made to 
perform with the other paw! 

Right-handed parrots are about 
as uncommon as left-handed peo- 
ple. In a Washington zoo, out of 
20 parrots and macaws under ob- 
servation, 15 were nearly always 
seen to use their left claws for 
holding food, and three invariabl 
did so. Elephants develop one tus 
more than the other, using it 
regularly more than its fellow, 
which, through lack of wearing 
down in use, grows larger. All 
crickets are right-handed insofar 
as they chirrup by rubbing the 
right wing over the left leg with 
its serrated edge, but all katydids, 
which are closely similar creatures, 
are left-handed. Lobsters and crabs 
usually have a bigger left claw 
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and it is obvious ~ 
is used just as we use our right 
hands, 

The pattern can be traced even 
lower down the scale of life. Flat- 
fish like flounders and halibut be- 
gin life as etrical, vertical- 
swimming fish, but soon they turn 
over to one side and remain 
horizontal for the remainder of 
their days. They nearly always turn 
over to lie on their left sides, so 
that the left eye moves across the 
head to face uppermost alongside 
the other one. These fish are thus 
left-handed in principle, since their 
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right sides become their backs. 
Even oysters move to the left in 
their shells, their right sides grow- 
ing underneath their bodies, and 
right-handed oysters are rare. 
Snails may be either left- or right- 
handed according to the whorl de- 
sign of their shells, the twist in 
which derives from their mother 
since she implants it when laying 
the eggs. 

This business of left and right 
is as complex as it is mpi 
as little explored as it is universal, 
but it certainly is another problem 
for the scientists. 


“A year’s free 
TV doesn’t mean moving it every time you 


change the living room, Mrs. Wigdortz!” 


service with your 
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TrREVIE WwW 
of the SEPTEMBER issue 


FEATURING ARTICLES ON A FATHER’S DUTIES 


Just what are the duties of a father? Well, next month we’re 
going to explore that problem with two articles, one article 
taking an opposite viewpoint from the other. In one article 
Sally Leighton says that the public has been brainwashed 


; e i over a period of years on the subject of “How the American 
F Cee Wife is Spoiled by Her Ably-Providing American Husband” 
eae ie and says that a man should be willing to develop that side 
f ray of his nature intended as husband and father just as assidu- 
: ar ously as he prepares himself for professional work. 


ae ie In the other article, Norman Lobsenz says that the 
ae young American husband and father has some critical prob- 
PS lems which develop out of the often conflicting demands of his 
three major roles as wage earner, husband and father. How, he 

Ss, can a man find time and energy to succeed at his job, make 
his wife ay ory and still give his children the increasing amount 
of attention that is expected of him? 


With September comes the return of children to school. And, 
Be for the six-year-old, that school bell signifies his entrance into a 
ih new and strange world. What should parents do to make him 
ready to enter that world? This question is ably answered by 

Robert J. McAllister in the atricle “A Bell Rings for Johnny.” 


“Baby’s Debut” takes you into the hospital to look in on the 
events that take place from the time a baby is born until he ar- 
rives in the nursery. The article isn’t meant to inspire a “do it 
yourself” craze in pediatrics — but besides being extremely inter- 
esting, such information could also prove useful if you should un- 
expectedly find yourself the attendant at an unscheduled delivery. 


An article every woman should read is “Why a Woman Should 
Make a Will.” Many women do not know what they may be doing 


by not doing so. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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EXTRA MONEY 
For You This Christmas 


Our Sunday Visitor Christmas cards can mean a large amount 
of extra money in your pocket or purse during the coming 
months. Not only do you receive a handsome commission (as 
much as 50c on each box) but you will enjoy showing these 
cards to your friends in your spare time. 


These cards are distinctive. They are printed in six lovely 
colors on excellent paper. The inside verses are short and 
sincere. The mailing envelopes are white wove stock. Even 
the box in which the cards are packaged is attractive. This 
assortment represents quality. 


Sounds like an expensive assortment, doesn’t it? Yet 
this box of 21 cards sells for only $1.00. Quantity 
printing makes this low price possible. 


You can be certain that the people who order these cards from 
~ you will be pleased to have had an opportunity to purchase 
this exclusive assortment. 


We'll be happy to send you ten boxes of these cards to get 
you started in this pleasant and PROFITABLE spare time 
job. The coupon below is a golden opportunity for you to earn 
a great deal of extra money this Christmas season. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR INC., Huntington, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 
I’d like to represent you in the sale of OSV Christmas 
Cards. Rush me 10 boxes on approval. 
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